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ENGLAND AND THE’ TREATY. 


AST week, in commenting upon the proposed 
4 British treaty, we said that tle question of: 
granting maritime rights to a belligerent with- 
out a port w ould necessarily be drawn into the 
discussion, It is now announced that General 
Grant,is of opinion that “ the treaty is ‘unjust 
to the United States, because it assumes to 
measure injury inflicted upon this country by 
money-value of ships actually destroy ed, where- 
as the chief damage to our commerce was in 
our ships being driven from the sea by Anglo- 
Rebel pirates. In additien’ to this, the sym- 
pathy extended by the British Government to 
the South prolonged the war at least a year, 
nud for all lives lost and money expended 
for this time England is directly. responsible. 
The treaty proposes to settle all these things 
by the payment of the paltry value of a few 
ships.” Whether this is the opinion of General 
GRANT or not, it is certainly that of many other 
persons, 
Now, that the action of England did destroy 
our conimerce and prolong the war, there can 
be nodoubt. Such an offense can be settled in 
one of two ways only; by war or bytreaty. If 
we go to war the victor will settle the terms of 
peace, If we make a treaty, the only practica- 
ble method for England to atone for the wrong 
ix to apologize or to pay for the losses, But this 
report represents Genera] GRANT as sneering at 
payment as a method of settlement, except per- 
liaps upon some scheme that shall include the. 
expenses of the last year of the war—while for 
lost lives no compensation is possible. Does 


the worthy reporter mean that we shall under- 


stand ‘it to be the intention of the new Admin- 
istration to demand an apology and the pay- 
ment, without- discussion, of such a bill as we 
may present? ‘This merely.means war, and as 


.{ieneral Grant is an extremely sensible man, 


we do not believe he will begin his Administra- 
tion by forcing England to fight. 

The Tribune says that our commerce was 
swept from the seas, “and that is the measure 
of British liabilities.” But how shall the amount 
ot the liability be determined? Shall the Gov- 
ernment compute the value of our commerce in 

_ 1860, and showing it to England, demand iin- 
m@diate payment, or shall there be an investi- 
gation by a commission? Ifthe former course 
be adopted, it does not seem promising for peace. 
It the latter, precisely the same result may be 
reached, atrd the peace preserved. As we said 
last week, there should be no counter British 
claims,” arising 
rebels, tolerated fora moment. Butif we agree 
that we will receive money in settlement of our 
commerce, or our ships, or our claims, or what- 
ever name may be preferred, it is at least worth 
considering Whether investigation by a commis- 

sion is not the preferable method. 

Bat we must begin with one clear under- 
Nothing whatever, no treaty, no 
payment, can satisfy the deep indignation which 
the conduct of Great. Britain aroused in the 
American mind, It was incredible that a na- 
tion of our own face, and so peculiarly related 
tu us, should encourage the attempt of an oli- 
garchy of slaveholders to overthrow this govern- 
ment... But sharp experience soon changed in- 
credulitt to intense hostility. England’ was 
more hated in this country when the war end- 
ed than she had been since Jay’s treaty. Much 
of that feeling remains, and we must remember 


that it can irot be allayed by any kind of diplo- . 


macy, -It isa wound which time only, as it re- 
veals a more friendly feeling, can heal. All 
that treaties and statesmanship can do is-upon 
« lower level; and it is essential to under- 
stand: it. 

If the British Government is willing to pay 
for the consequences of its conduct it confesses 
its regret for that conduct. If it does not re- 
nounce the principle upom which it acted its 
retribution will be swift and fearful. Govern- 
inents will do indirectly what they will not do 
directly ; and since we must be the gainers, both 
in honor and, power by either course, it seems 
hardly worth while to go to war to prove how 
deeply we were offended. 


HOW TQ SAVE THE FOURTH 
DOLLAR. 


“T HOPE every ry voter will remember,” said 


» Mr. JeNncKES in his speech upon-the Civil Serv- 


ice bill, “that out of every four dollars raised 
in taxes one dollar goes to the thieves!” That 
would seem to tell the story plainly enough. 
Twenty-five per cent. of the revenue of the 
country is stolen and wasted. If there be a 
more powerful practical argument for a system 
which should secure honesty and capacity in 
ihe civil sérvice we do not know what it is. 
And notwithstanding the immense part which 


patronage plays in our politics—for patronage | 
is the power by which. the gentlemen in par- | 


from the recognition of the | 


to be relieved of the harassing consequences 
of the present appointing system. 

There are probably to-day scores of thou- 
sands of incompetent persons armed with let- | 
ters of introduction from local politicians, and 
with no other credentials than what is vaguely 
called party fidelity, who are hovering expect- 


ant and ready to pounce upon the offices upon: 


the accession of General Grant. ‘The im- 


-mense majority of those who recommend these 


persons know nothing whatever about them. 
If they should urge a bank, or a merchant, or 
any man in any business to ’ employ persons of 
whom they knew nothing, they would justly lose 
their reputation, not only as men of judgment 
but as men of common honesty. Yet they hard- 
ly hesitate to recommend to the Government 
for lucrative and responsible positions persons 
whose names they have never heard before and 
which they forget the next moment. 

It is no answer to say that although they do 
not know the candidates yet. they recommend 
them at the request of friends who do know 
them, for that does not appear. If Jones wrote: 
upon the petition that he knew Smith who rec- 
ommended Johnson who recommended Jenkins 
who recommended Smith 2d te be a gentle- 
man in good party standing, it might be the | 
truth, but Jones’s signature would not be of any | 
great weight to the document. Suppose that 
the signature were equivalent to an indorse- 
ment, and that every man who signed a petition 


- for a successful applicant to an office were to 


be held for the losses that might result from 
his dishonesty, how many of the present signers 
would sign? Yet certainly a man’s neme should 
have all the moral force of such an indorsement. 
Nobody should ask that a person be placed 
in a responsible situation without.a conviction 
founded upon knowledge that he would not be- 
tray the trust. 

All this confusion and folly and knavery by 
which every tax-payer’ in the country most 
grievously suffers, and which intolerably vex 
every man who interests himself, as every man 
should, in politics, could be avoided by the very 
simple plan of intrusting the civil service to 
proved capacity and character, It is obvious 
that the great multitude of the people who wish 
to save every fourth dollar would be infinite 
gainers, and that those who are anxious to re- 
tain the present system are liable to the most 
damaging suspicions. All the hucksters in pol- 
‘itics, all the rings, all those who mean to live 
dishonestly upon the public will be warmly op- 
posed to any change in the present shiftless and 
absurd method of filling the public service. To 
the victors belong the spoils, says some vehe- 
ment partisan. But did the victors ever put an 
officer whom they had not proved in command 
of the captured city ? 


COIN. 

WHENEVER resumption takes place prices 
will be readjusted to bie standard of specie 
instead of that which now prevails. But most 
of those who have propounded a theory seem 
desirous of accomplishing resumption, and at 
the same time holding prices at their present 
level. As this is an impossibility it is scarcely 
to be supposed that the schemes which have 
this object are presented with any hope of their 
adoption. ‘They are to be regarded rather as 
bids for popular favor. — 

The subject is one of ‘such vast importance 
that it can hardly be settled by the present Con- 
gress. Itis possible that the legalization of gold 
contracts ou a basis to prevent the oppression 
which might ensue froni being obliged to pay 
gold on a loan of legal-tender or national bank 
currency may take place, but the work of pro- 
viding a complete plan will unquestionably be 
postponed. All who bear in mind the political 
situation must concur in this view. 

A new Administration is about to be installed. 
It is not too much to say that throughout the 
-Union there is a keen desire on the part of pol- 
iticians to have some part assigned to them in 
this duty. ‘They will not peril their chances by 
any undue zeal for measures which the coming 
man” may not approve. General BuTLer, how- 
ever, who has no hope of being invited into the 
Cubinet, has laid aside allreserve and presented a 
scheme which he is sure will be found in antag- 
onism to that of the new Administration when 
it comes to grapple with this great subject. His 
view of the situation is doubtless correct in this, 
that the matter will go over to the next Con- 
gress, But what will be the precise temper of 
that body with respect to resumption it is diffi- 
cult tosay. Both parties in it will be compelled 
to have an affirmative financial policy with which 


“to go to the people for re-election, if during the 


existence of that Congress ‘some “‘edbemee shall 
not have been devised and adopted. The-de- 
sire not to offend the popular will is too con- 
trolling to permit members to act upon consid- 
erations of duty at variance With the views, er- 
roneous though they may be, which a people 
long debauched with -paper- money génerally en- 
tertain, 

The differences of opinion’which prevail on 
questions of money and industry are due in 
great part to the experience of Great Britain. 


lors, of whom we spéak elsewhere, control their The money of that country for ages was mainly 


fullowers—we yet believe that most, certainly | gold and silver. 


But, owing to the imperious 


the best, of the men in public life; WV ould prefer | demands of w aay Parliament, i in 1797, made the 


bills of the Bank of England in effect a tender 
for debts. England at one period adopted the 
policy of a tariff for protection. When she be- 
came the first manufacturing nation in the world 
she established free trade. Each of these pol- 
icies had its supporters in works of great influ- 
ence, on the ground not merely of what was 
expedient under the force of exigencies, but as 
matter of choice under any circumstances, 
The paper-money system prevailed in England 
till about 1821—an experience so recent that 
the erroneous views in support of the policy, not 
merely as a measure of war, but as one for 
peace and for all time, has had great effect 
here. 

General BuTLeR appears as an advocate of 
these errors, and it will require discussion and 
jime to eradicate them from the public mind. 

His assertion that coined money was a device 
of kings to further their despotic purposes, and 
that paper-money was resorted to by the people 
as a means of security and defense against des- 
potic assault, must be regarded either as evi- 
dence of the most remarkable self-delusion, 
or as a palpable attempt to deceive. General 
But eR has exactly reversed both the charac- 
ter and function of coin. Fairly coined*money 
is the product and the measure, as well as one 
of the safeguards, of steady labor, and paper- 
money is often the expedient of government or 
of individuals to effect by indirection its control. 

The stamp of coinage is nothing more than a 
certificate of the weight and fineness of a coin. 
If this were not upon it individuals would be 
obliged to imitate the example of Baron Rotus- 


_CHILD, and establish a private assay office, or 


some other means of testing the value of coins. 
The coinage of all countries corresponds with 
some precedent law prescribing the quantity of 
gold or silver and of the respective alloys which 
each piece shall contain. The effigy of a king 
on the obverse of a coin is cumulative evidence 
of what its reverse‘alleges as to its denomination 
or weight and fineness of metal. The labor 
formed into this shape is exchanged for an 
equivalent amount of equally useful labor in 
some other shape. For instance, if it. take a 
day’s labor to mine and fabricate a gold dollar 
weighing only 25,5, grains, and a day’s labor 
to produce a silver dollar weighing 4124 grains, 
they will be exchanged for each other on equal 
terms. When, however, this relation of one to 
the other is changed, by requiring more /abor 
to obtain the one than the other than now, no 
government can secure their circulation on an 
equality. 


The proportional value of silver to gold is } 


about 1 to 15, a difference which arises from 
the fact that both metals are considered indis- 
pensable for coins, and that silver is more gen- 
erally diffused and more easily obtained from 
‘the earth than -gold, and upon the_ basis on 
which gold and silver coins are thus exchanged, 
other products of labor are exchanged for them. 
The monarch who uses no other money allies 
himself with and acknowledges his dependence 
upon labor, for labor alone obtains the metal 
and fabricates the coin. It has never been 
possible for any government seriously to change 


the acknowledged proportion of difference be- 


tween the value of the two metals. We have 
adjusted the weight of the half-dollar at 192 
grains,.and the weight of the quarter-dollar, 
dime, and half-dime at a half, a fifth, and a 
tenth of the weight of the half-dollar, while the 
dollar itself is 412} grains. 

These small coins were, made legal tender 
for sums not exceeding five dollars, the dollar, 
however—the weight é6f which corresponds 
more nearly with that of the dollar of other 
countries—is made legal tender for all sums 
whatever. ‘Those small coins were fabricated 
of. lower weight in proportion than the dollar 
in order to remove the temptation to export or 
melt them. ‘To this trifling extent, and on a 
limited scale, it is possible for nations to affect 
the well-known relation between gold and silver. 
According to the spirit of General ButLer’s 
speech, it would not be difficult in his estima- 
tion to legislate them into entire equality. 

If it were possible for Congress to make a 
material change in the proportional value of 
gold and silver respectively, adjusted as we 
have seen at 15 to 1 or thereabouts, then his 
idea that the value of a coin is due to its stamp, 
_and not to the amount of useful labor required 
for its production, might be maintained. It 
requires fifteen times more labor to produce an 
ounce of gold than an ounce of silver, and 
hence commerce adjusts the exchange of them 
on that basis and governments merely follow. 
General BuTLER seems to suppose that an ac- 
curate idea of what constitutes a dollar can be 
formed independently of these coins. ‘This is 
simply absurd. ‘The promise in eyery legal- 
tender or national bank note and in every 
promissory note or bond im naming dollars, is 
precisely as if the weight and fineness of the 
metals as they are respectively contained in a 
gold or silver dollar had been specified. From 
the exigencies of war Congress has ‘provided 
that the promise of the Government to pay such 
a dollar shall be accepted by its citizens for the 
‘present as if it were the actual dollar produeed 
not by the printing-press but by labor. Gen- 
eral BUTLER would thus convert the temporary 
substitute into the principal, and have as a per- 
petual and sole measure of value for the labor 


and industry of the country the (sometimes) 
arbitrary and variable promisés of the Gover 
ment. ‘The word dollar on this view would be 
incapable of definition. If it means the gold 
or silver dollar his theory:is at an end, inas- 
much as if the payment of that is promised the 
promise ought to be performed. He knows or 
ought to know that the niultiplication of those 
promises expels the actual dollar from circula- 
tion, and produces those malignant panics which, 
in the absence’ of a legal-tender act such as we 
now have, inflict ruin upon the community. 
Delusions of this character must disappear be- 
fore any return to specie payments can be ex- 
pected ; and if General BuTLER seriously holds 
any such view, what must be the condition of 
those less enlightened ? | 

We repeat, therefore, that this Congress in 
all probability will not provide for .complete 
resumption ;' but we urge, as the prosperity of 
all is now “suspended on the wings of paper- 
money,” that a change to the standard of gold | 
and silver as a basis for our circulation is in- 
evitable, and is required at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment; and that it is prudent to pre 
pare for. the difficulty by industry, economy, 
and freedom from debt. 


SCRATCHING THE TICKET. 


A ConnectTiccT gentleman has recently pub- 
lished a letter upon corruption in politics, and 
probably every body will abstractly agree with 
him in condemning it. But condemnation is 
not remedy. [fhe best and most intelligent 
men constantly find themselves in a la 
pleasant dilemma. ‘They discover that they 
must either vote for candidates some of whom 
seem to them unfit for the offices for which they 


are proposed, or they must risk bringing into 


power a party whose principles they abhor, and 
whose candidates are no more worthy than their 
competitors. ‘This is an intolerable position. 
It is easy to scratch the ticket, but that will not 
always avoid the misfortune. 
must necessarily be between corrupt men some 
radical change is essential or the whole system 
will speedily perish. 

Now one of the chief reasons of this repuls- 
ive choice which is so .constantly forced upon 
the voter is the general indifference to the pri- 
mary meeting. It is there that the govern- 
ment practically begins. But ofall the voters 
in this country how many attend the primary 
meetings? A few interested managers take 
care to fill them with men upon whom they can 
count, and they thus control the nominations to 
every office. 
are selected by these. managers, and elected by 
their trusty followers, The managerial will— 
or the slate—is then to be broken only with great 
difficulty; if at all. ‘This was the way, undoubt- 
edly, in which the old Regency, and more re- 
cently Mr. THurLow WEED, were so powerful 
in politics, In every town and almost in ev- 
ery district they had agents who did their will. 
Mr. WEED,” said an inquirer, ‘‘do you know 
Mr. Fittmore?” ‘ Know him, Sir! I invent- 
ed him!” was the reply. And thus a few men 
in a parlor controlled the State, and the voter 
had practically no choice but to do as they dic- 
tated, or to help give victory to the pafty which 


he thought dangerous to the public welfare. 


So long as this general indifference to the 
primary meeting continues the dilemma will re- 
main; we shall all be obliged to support the 
regular nominations, or conrive at the defeat of 
the candidates of the party which seems to us 


the best guardian of the public interests. If, - 


therefore, it be accepted as a fact that the peo-/ 
ple will not interest themselves in the primaries, 
they can keep the party pure only by scratching 
the ticket in cases where they know it ought to 
be scratched. But if even by our negligence 
corrupt men should have any where obtained 
control of the party of our choice, we are bound 
to do all that we can do to baffle them. A 
party which such men control is no better than 
any other corrupt party, and if the scratching 
imperils the whole party it can only be because 
such men control it every where, and because 
it is their custom to name only men that ought 
to be scratched. 

Let every voter, then, if he will not take pains 
to secure the nomination of good men, at least 
try to defeat the election of bad men., This 


protest at the polls will tend to regulate the pri- — 


maries. It will remind the gentlemen in par- 
lors that their candidates will be-supported if 


they deserve to be, and not otherwise; and this 


consciousness upon their part would promote 
the invention of proper candidates. 


GEORGIA. 


Wuen Congress declared that Georgia should 
be restored it did so upon the presumption that 
the terms and the intention of the reconstruc- 


tion law had been satisfied. The majority of #\ 


the Judiciary Committee of the Senate have in- 
vestigated the facts and have discovered that the 
presumption was incorrect, and have therefore 
reported against the admission of the Senator 
from Georgia. Mr. TRUMBULL, in his minority 
report, takes the ground that Congress having 
decided that Georgia is entitled to admission 
can not now recede, and asserts that there is 


If the choice* 


The delegates to the Convention . 
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. no evidence that the conditions have not been 
- eomplied with. That, however, is a question of 
detaiJed proof, upon which the majority disagree 
with the chairman. | 
Mr. TrRuMBULL. will concede probably, that 
the substance of reconstruction is the essential 
point. The purpose of the Reconstruction Act 
was restoration upon certain conditions, of 
which the chief was the political equality of 
the citizens. Mr. TrumBuirt will not deny 
that these have been denied to. neafly half 
the people of the State. Does he think that 
the law properly justifies any such absurdity ; 
and if he does, is he not of opinion that if that 
absurdity is discovered before ‘the restoration 
of the State is completed, it is wise to pause 
long enough to remedy the difficulty? Is it 
statesmanship or common-sense to admit Geor- 
gia with half of the population politically dis- 
abled by an old law of slavery, and thereby to 
declare that.the disability is consistent with the 
object and spirit of the reconstruction law and 
with the peace of the country? 


The authority of Congress over the subject. 


does not end with a resolution that Georgia is 
entitled to representation; and even if the 
louse has admitted members the Senate is 
certainly not bound to imitate it, if in the 
mean time,evidence has accumulated to show 
that their election is invalid at its very. source. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


Mr. WELLS, in his special report on the Rev- 
enues for 1868, states at phge 62, as issued from 
the Government printing-oftice, that our net im- 
ports for 1868 exceeded our exports, the latter 
reduced to specie, seventy-eight millions five 
hundred and seven thousand one hundred and 
sixty-eight dollars ($78,507,168). ‘This he 
states as the apparent balance; but as our ex- 
ports of specie and bullion for that year amount- 
ed in value to $83,746,161, and as we negotia- 


ted bonds abroad to the extent of 100,000,000 . 


—such is the estimate—the actual balance must 
exceed that sum. 
Our imports are larger than. appears at the 
custom-house, due to undervaluation, and also 
to smuggling, which is carried on extensively on 
our northern frontier, into the Southern States, 
and by those returning travelers who at the 
large sea-ports are permitted to land their 
twenty-five or thirty ‘trunks without examina- 
tion of their contents. Smuggling at the South 
is carried on from the West India and other isl- 


ands contiguous to our coast with greater tacili-_ 
ty than before the rebellion, owing to the re-- 


nrains of unfriendly feeling toward the Govern- 
ment and the withdrawal of those means for its 
detection which obstructed-the running of the 
blockade 


Part of this hundred millions of bonds nego- : 


tiated abroad during the year was remitted to 
meet the accrued interest on the public debts 


due to foreigners and the expenses of Ameri- 


cans in Europe. - ‘The whole anieunt remitted 
on these various accounts constitutes a balance 
against us too large to contemplateswithout se- 
rious anxiety. | 

We are very well aware that the fact that the 

3ritish statements, which ordinarily show larger 
imports into the kingdom than of exports from 
it, are capable of explanation so as to show a 
profit instead of a loss, is relied upon to shake 
the confidence which our returns appear to cre- 
ate; but actual experience here is the reverse 
of the experience of Great Britain. 

_As’we are not the carriers of our exports, as 
the British are of theirs, the value imparted by 
tr’nsportation is received by the foreigner, who 
adds this profit to that of his commission as a 
banker, and often invests it in foreign securities. 
The amount of loans made here by English cap- 
italists, of a floating character, on a pledge of 
our securities, is from fifty to a hundred mill- 
ions of dollars. This sum is made up of profits 
accruing from trade, from interest reinvested, 
and also from capital sent here from the bank- 
ers on the other side, tempted by the high rate 
of interest paid by us and the low rate earned 
elsewhere. 

No class of our citizens are in the habit of 
making, or, indeed, are able to make, like in- 
vestments in foreign securities, and hence we 
have nothing invested abroad to represent the 
profit upon our exports, which the English, as 


the chief carriers, are enabled to exhibit with |. 


respect not only to theirs, but also to the ex- 
ports of this country. It is fair to conclude, 
therefore, that the figures presented by Mr. 
WELLs are incapable of such explanation as 


would arise in England upon an adverse bal-. 


ance upon her statement of imports and exports. 
We have been full in this statement of the dif- 
ference between the two countries, because there 
is much misapprehension on the subject. 

The question whither this will lead, and what 
remedies may be applied, ought to command 
great attention. | 


We are now in the fourth year after the war, - 


and yet have not sufficiently recovered from its 
etfects to support ourselves without incurring 
this heavy debt. Our inability is due in part 
to the necessity which the severity of the war 
occasioned of cutting loose from our old moor- 
ings with respect to money, and entering upon 
a wide sea of expansion. 


tional banks up to the prescribed limit. 


Much of it was in ; 


excess of actual necessity ; indeed it progressed 
after the war was closed by the creation of Na- 
Prus- 
sia went through her war with Austria with no 
visible effect upon the habits of the communi- 
ty, because she had wisely, in advance of the 
conflict, set apart a fund out of her revenues 
from taxation to defray the expense. We not 
only had amassed nothing ; we had on the con- 
trary driven away from the country during a 
time of peace the precious metals, and were 
obliged to conduct war with paper-money. 
Prices advanced and large fortunes were made. 
by speculators of all descriptions, and examples 
were furnished which have withdrawn large 
numbers from honest industry to engaye in op- 
erations of a speculative character. Never 
probably, in any country, has there been an 
equal amount of display and extravagance to 
that which is now witnessed in portions of the 
Northern States. 

Although the circumstances may be favor- 
able for a continuation a.little longer of the ex- 
traordinary folly of our people, the weakness 
must soon be ended. We owe our ability to 
maintain appearances which the truth does not 
justify to the quiet condition, of trade in foreign 
countries. Whenever there shall ‘be sufficient 


activity abroad to require the capital which is 


temporarily invested here and loaned abroad on 
our bonds deposited as collateral, a pressure 
will be felt inconsistent with the extravagance 
which now prevails. 

We advise those who despise the plainness 
and: solidity which are appropriate to our re- 
publican institutions to consider the experience 
to which they will presently be condemned, and 
not to wait for disaster before they dispense 
with a folly which is sure to incur punishment 
as it is certain to inflict lasting injury upon the 
public. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF NEW* 
YORK. 


We hope that Senator FoiGEr’s bill to sub- 
mit to the people the Constitution, which was 
adopted by the State Convention last year, will 
promptly pass. The bill provides that the 
town elections shall be held upon the 4th of 
April, and that there shall be two additional 
ballot-boxes, one for the property qualification 
clause for colored citizens, and the other for the 
whole Constitution. Should the Constitution 
be adopted, an election is to be held in June 
for Judges of the Court of Appeals and of the 
city Common Pleas. : 

It is time that the absurd and barbarous dis- 
crimination against certain voters because of 
the color of their skin should be abolished, and 
it is humiliating that in such a State as New 
York there should be such a blot upon the pres- 
ent Constitution. A colored citizen, however 
intelligent, industrious, and prosperous, must 
have lived twice as long in the State as the rest 
of us and pay a tax, which is imposed upon no- 


| body else, as the price of the right of suffrage. 


There are some Republicans who have hith- 


‘erto opposed this equality of suffrage; but the 


great weight of the opposxion has proceeded 
from the Democratic party. In the Conven- 
tion Mr. Henry C. Murenuy and Mr. WILLIAM 
Cassipy rested their opposition upon an alleged 
inferiority of race. It is amusing to-observe the 
traces of the tradftional aristocratic mastery 
of that party. ‘The other day the New York 
World, commenting upon General GRantT’s 
speech to the deputation of the .colored Con- 
vention, spoke of him as being very reticent to 
the white people, but very complaisant to their 
‘scullions.” So the Boston Post, speaking of 
American sympathy for the people of other 


countries who were trying to mend their condi-° 


tion, described those people as * canaille.” The 
true Democratic instinct, the honest faith in. 
man, is as foreign to.the Democratic managers 
as it was to a South Carolina overseer. 

‘The party which heaved such portentous 
sighs over the temporary political disability of 
those who sought to destroy the Government 


| will doubtless vote against the equal enfranchise- 


ment of tlie citizens of New York. But every 
man who is opposed to a wanton oppression of 
any elass of his fellow- citizens will vote to 
equalize the suffrage. | 


THE SETTLEMENT BY WAR. 


Somr of the most prominent merchants in 
Boston have signed a protest against the Afu- 
Lama treaty, upon the general ground that the 
destruction of our commerce during the war 
was an act of piracy upon the part of England. 
This is substantially the same ground which, 
as we have elsewhere mentioned, is said to be 
held by General Grant. ‘The merchants ob- 
ject to conceding any kind of equality between 
the claims of British subjects arising from dis- 
agreement as to the ordinary forms of neutral- 
ity and our claims arising from British piracy. 
Do these gentlemen expect England to confess 
that she has acted the part of a pirate? . Agd 
if she declines to do so, doethey recommend 
war? In other words, do they refuse any kind 
of arbitration ? 

The difficulty suggested in the treaty is, that 


| ly that of responsibility, which is in fact the 


only question, is to be left by chance to a sin- 
gle umpire ; and the assumption is, that if he. 
happen to be an Englishman he will decide. 
against us. But no Englishman can afford to 
decide against us. * To decide against us is to 
decide against the commerce of England. ‘To 
decide against us is to decide that maritime 
‘rights may be granted:to a belligerent without 
a port, without ships, and without a navy. 
That is a decision which surely need not trou- 
ble us—and because the consequences of such 
& position are now so plain the British Govern- 


ment is willing to satisfy our demands. 


It seems to us that the feeling that inspires 
the Boston petition is one that no treaty can 
possibly satisfy. Perhaps it is best to settle 
the account with England by war, but we do 
not believe it. There is no conceivable mis- 
fortune, greater than such an event. More- 
over, ;:it is not necessary. England does not 
wish to go to war, nor do we. She must p: - 


us for the losses which fell upon our commerce } 


by her action, and whether the umpire decides 
for us or against us she will sooner or later in- 
evitably pay. If the question is not settled by 
an umpire it must be referred to a Congress or 
to a war. 5 


THE SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 


Tue Republican Congress has just adopted 
another of those great measures which com- 
mend it to the confidence of all thoug!tful men, 
and to the gratitude of posterity. Down to 
the year 1860 this country had been subject for 
more than a generation to a party whose chief 
aim was the utter degradation of a seventh of 
the population. ‘The purpose of the party that 
succeeded it has been the elevation of every in- 
dividual to a perfect equality of right and op- 
portunity. ‘Phe one sought prosperity and pow- 


| er by the most revolting tyranny; the other 


aims at permanence and peaceful progress by 
the most enlightened justice. 

Mr. BovutwELt, in introducing the amend- 
ment of equal suffrage, well said that it was a 


necessary and logical act fo. the Republican 


party. It. gives the express guarantee of the 
United States to the political equality of all its 
citizens, and secures the principle of the recon- 
struction policy. ‘The objection that it infringes 
the right of the people to settle the suffrage pre- 
cisely reverses the fact ; for the amendment pro- 
vides that no local law shall deprive any citizen 
of a fundamental right secured to him by all the 
people. 
There-is, as we believe, no sound doubt of 
ihe authority of Congress to establish equality 
of suffrage by law. But a law is repealable by 


a majority in Congress ; a constitutional amend- 


ment can be disturbed only by three-fourths of 
the State Legislatures. It is certainly better 
that a provision of such importance should be 
intrenched in the fundamenal law; and tlie 
general feeling of the country would undoubt- 
edly prefer that it should be sof Those who 
hold that each State has a final right to arrange 
the suffrage exactly as it pleases will be less 
averse to a settlement which requires the sep- 
arate consent of three-quarters of the States; 


while those who believe that as the G .vernment. 


is required to secure a republican system. in 
every State, it must necessarily have the power 
to set aside a system which is not republican, 
will yet gladly see the republican form segured 


in @ manner to which-no constitutional excep- 


tion can be ever formally taken. The only prac- 
tical reason for the law rather than the amend- 
ment, is the greater delay involved in the adop- 
tion of the latter, and the possible injurious con- 
sequences, 
under the circumstances is secondary to the de- 


and to establish an unrepublican form if it 
should choose. But the Republican party, 
whose watchword is a constantly enlarging lib- 
erty awthe condition of increasing intelligence, 
moves with the fraternal spirit of the age, and 
will not have accomplished its work until it has 
placed the government of the United States in 
the hands of all the people. 


A STAGE IN LIFE. 


| Tne days are slecting by, and melt away 


Like snow-flakes lighting on the sun-pierced vround; 


And as the canopy of cloudy gray - 


At last, wind-hurried, shows a ridgy bound, | 
So now towered life a sharper outline casts | 
Upon the eternal; and the excited soul 

Looks out like one that sees the tops of ma-ts 
Rising above the ocean's furrowed roll, 


Whose deck must bear him from his native land, 


The land whose mossy hills he used to rove, 

In whose familiar streets hand greeted hand, 

Whose bright home kissed him ayith unwearied love. 
Ah! fluttering soul, thou must go all alone— 
Pray for the Faith that hails a world unknown. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 
In the Senate, the bil for the repeal of the Tenure- 
of-Oftice Act was reported from the Retrenchment 
Committee, with an amendment giving the Presidént 


| power to remove or suspend Cabinet officers during a 


recess Of the Senate, and to suspend all civil officers 
during such recess without specific charges.—The ma- 
jority of the Judiciary Committee reported against 
the claim of Joshua Hill, of Georgia, to a seat in the 
Senate. 
Januari 28: 

In the House, a resolution was adopted instructing 
the Reconstruction Committee to inquire into and re- 
port as to what further action should be taken iu :e- 
gard to the representation of Georgia. . 

January 2: 

In the Sevate, a bill providing for the reduction of 
the army was passed.—A bill was passed appointing 
a committee of five to inquire what legislation is nec- 
essary to secure the taking ofa newcensus. 
January 30: 
_ In the Senate, the Pension, the Naval, and the Mil- 
itary Academy appropriation bills were passed, 


In the House, the joint ‘resolution proposing an- 


amendment to the Constitution declaring that “the 

right of any citizen of the United States to vote shall 

not be denied or abridged by the United. States, or 

any State, by reason of race, or color, or previous con- 

dition of slavery,” was passed, 150 to 42, | . 
NEWS ITEMS. 

A petition against the ratification of the Alahamu 
Claims treaty has 
States Senate. The petitioners say: 

“*This so-called treaty proposes to put upon the 
same 1 vting claims by British subjects which have 


arisen under a disagreement in regard to the ordinary 


forms of neutrality, and claims of our own citizens 
upon the British Government for piracies committed 
by British built, British manned, and British armeil 
vessels ; by vessels and armaments which left British 
ports, (wider protection of the British flag, and burne:! 
American ships upon the high seas without takiny 
them into port for con ination, and without any 
action being taken upui. .we part of theesaid British 
Government, when these atrocities were laid before 


_it, to prevent the same; but, on the contrary, these 


pirates were every where received with rejoicing when 
visiting British ports; and when the notorious build- 
er of one of them boasted of the same in the British 
Parliament, of which he was a member, he was re- 
ceived with cheers and expressions of satisfaction. 
This shows, in the opinion of your.memorialists, the 
animus of the British Government toward the Goyern- 
ment of the United States.” 

The full force of Colt’s Armory at Hartford is now 
engaged onthe contract to furnish the Russian Gov- 
ernment with thirty thousand Berdan rifles, and upon 
the one hundred Gatting guns ordered. The armory 
is. to be enlarged. 

Rev. Dr. Littlejohn was ordained as Bishop of the 
new Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Lone4teland,Jaii- 
uary 27, in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. 

Francis W. Pickens, formerly Governor of South 
Carolina, died at Edgefield in that State on the 25th 
of January. 

John P. Stockton was, January 26, elected Senator 
by the New Jersey Legislature, to succeed Mr, Freling- 

uysen. . 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


But this is a consideration which | 
_ the proposition of the Paris 


sirability of the fundamental guarantee. ‘The , 
Committee, however, to cover the whole case, | 


have recommended the passage of a law which 
would serve until the amendment is adopted. 
The amendment is also a measure of wise 
consolidation. It touches no right of which 
any State can justly be jealous, or which it can 
reasonably deny to the United States. The 
first essential condition of a popular national 


} government is the equality of its citizens equal- 


ly secured. Ours, indeed, is not a national 
government in the simplest form; but, on the 
other hand, it is not a league nor a confederacy 
of States. It is a national Union. It has a 
national substance and necessity, and the at- 
tempt to regulate a national policy upon the 
theory of State sovereignty as hitherto.main- 
tained is futile. ‘The adoption of the amend- 
ment will \be the declaration of the people that 
they perceive the legitimate conditions~oct a 
truly national Union. 

-It will also tend rapidly to remove an. exciting 
question from politics. It is plain now'that the 
current of our political progress, for more than 
a generation, has been toward the political 
equality of all the people. ‘The Democratic 
party, which is the organized opposition to this 
result, has been constantly defeated upon eyery 
field, but still perplexes and delays it. The 
Democratic representatives in Congress voted 


in body against the amendment, upon ‘the 
| ground that it was a subject to be left to the 
| States, thus conceding to a possible majority in 


a State the right to deprive a citizen of the 


the most important of all the questions, uame- | United States of his share in its government, 


| tator, Lope 


_ ‘Tue Russian Government urges Greece to agree to 

onference for the set- 
tlement of the existing disputes between that country 
and the Ottoman Empire. It ig thought that Greece 
will comply. 

‘ Details of the news from Rio Janeiro show that the 
success of the Allied Powers in Paraguay has been 
most complete. All the Paraguayan forte are in their 
hands. They have captured the artillery and bav- 
gage of Lopez's army, and 2000 prisoners. The Dic- 

z, was a fugitive in the forests, and was 


« surrounded by the Allied troops. 


. York, touching at B 


The Church difficulties in Spain, which led to the 
assassination, recently, of the Governor of Burgos, has 
induced the Government to issue a proclamation de- 
claring the equality of religious sects before the law. 

The Papal Nuncio is abont to withdraw from Ma- 
drid. The treatment to witich he has been subjected 
.is regarded in a most unfavorable light by the foreign 
representatives, and they have protested against the 
indignitigs offered to him. > 

The a Pereire, Captain Duchesne, sailed 
from Havre on Friday, the 15th of January, for New 
; which port she left the day 
following, the 16th. She experienced strong head 
winds and heavy weather almost from the start. The 
storm increased in violence until, when five days out 
from Brest, it became a furious gale which threatened 
the destruction of the ship. Heavy seas broke over 
her, carrying away entirely her forward deck cabin, 
the dining saloon for the second-class passengers, d¢l- 


uging the engine-room, and partially disabling ong 


ship. The storm cgused the vessel to lurch tremen- 
dously, and the passengers and crew were thrown 
from place to place with great violence. The loss of 
life and injury to person on board are attributable to 
this cause only. At length on the 2ist the Pereixe 
shipped an immense sea, estimated at a thousand 
tons, which completely flooded the cabin, and killed 
one pf the passengers outright—a Miss Funckelbury, 
from Germany.( The storm coming from‘the west, 
Captain Ducheske doubtfal of his ability to euc- 
cessfully ride i# out, thought is ent to put the 
vessel about, Which was done, and she arrived safely 
at Havre on the 26th. Three of the crew and three 
of the second-class passengers were killed, and many 
others injured. The injuries, however, were mainly 
slight, and all are now doing well. Mr. Callaghan 


a 
Catholic priest, Mr. Foulquier, a Frenchman, and M isa 


Funckelburg, were the only passengers killed. ‘Tue 
latter had her neck breken. None of the first-class 
pussengers were injured, : 
> 


been placed before the United 
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THE HON. JOHN 
SCOTT. 
_Joun Scott, who was. 
on the 19th of January 
elected Senator by the 
Pennsylvania’ _Legisla- 
‘ture, was born at Alex- 
andria, in Huntingdon 
County, where he obtain- 
ed a fair education, and 
prepared for the practice 
of law. He soon ac- 
quired a local reputation, 
which widened until he 
was recognized as one of 
the best lawyers in the 
Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania.. In politics he 
was formerly a Demo- 
crat, .but even during 
Bucuanan’s <Adminis- 
tration he leaned toward: 
the side of the Opposi- 
tion, In 1860 he was 
the Demucratic candi- 
date for the State Senate 
from his district, but 
was defeated; the next 
year he’ was elected* to 
the Lower House as a 
War Democrat. He has 
since uniformly’ acted 
“with the Republican par- 
ty, and in 1867 presided 
over the State Conven- 
tion at. Williamsport.— 
He is about 47 years of 
age. Hlis father was a 
Representative in Con- 
* gress from 1829 to 1831. 
Mr. Scott is one of the 
few examples of a public 
man attaining to the of- 
fice of Senator without 
having been previously a 
member of the House, or 
having filled some im- 
‘ portant positign under 
the State Goverhment. 


THE BAY OF SA- 
MANA, SAN DO- 
MINGO.. 
Tue Bay of Samana, 

San Domingo, of which 

we give an illustration on 

_this page, was one of 

Secretary SEWARD’s un- 

i happy bargains. Atleast 

: Congress does not seem 

disposed to think it worth 
while to pay $5,000,000 

_in gold for the possession 

of this harbor. ‘It is an 
extensive inlet of the 
sea, forty miles long and 
twelve broad, at the 
western extremity of the 
ey large island of San Do- 
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mingo, or Hayti. It is 
formed by the peninsula, 
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or rather island, of the 
same name, divided from 


the main land by creeks 


filled with water at high 
tide. This shelters the 
bay on the north, side, 
and it affords a safe and 
capacious anchorage: for 
any number of ships.— 
The purchase of this har- 
bor has been contem- 
plated ever since the steps 
taken by some active New 
York adventurers sixteen 
years ago. At that date 
it was proposed to place 


- 4000 or 5000 American 


settlers in the country, 
the population of which 
is estimated at only about 
200,000, and the obvious 
intent was to acquire this 
place, with its valuable 
coal-mines, which are 
very important for the 
supply of steamers. ‘The 
town of Santa Barbara, 
on.the north shore, pos- 
sesses excellent natural 
facilities for repairing 
vessels, ‘The bay affords 
one of the finest harbors 
inthe world, and océu- 
pies-an important com- 
mercial and military po- 
sition. The negotiations 
opened with the Domin- 
ican republic for the ces- . 
sion of this port to the 
United States in 1853 
were unsuccessful. 


BARTERING FOR 
ANIMALS. 


WHENEVER a vessel 
from a civilized nation 
may touch upon the 
coasts of South Ameri- 
ca, of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, or, indeed, of any 
semi-barbarous country, 
one is met upon landing 
by a group similar to that 
shown in our illustration 
on page 101. The na- 
tives gather about the 
newly arrived strangers 
(if they have not already 
boarded the: vessel be- 
fore the disembarkation), 

“show their collections of 
curious animals of every 
description, and try to 
negotiate an exchange. 
These specimens of nat- 
ural history are often 
brought home by sailors 
and naval officers. The 
scene which we illustrate 
is more frequently wit- 
nessed on the South 
American coast, 
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walked into'my place with your eyes open. 


- and here’s the money! 
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THE LAWYER’S STORY. 


Everrspopy knows Hammer Nailsby. Oho! 
They know him well enough, and have felt, over 
and over again, how neatly he can pinch, how 
lightly he can clutch, how sharply he can bite, 
The old man has more than one customer in this 
room. I’ve made many of you shake in your 
shoes and sue for mercy in my time; and now, 
I dare say, you're delighted to see me ruined, 
broken down, and a prisoner. If I was hard, 
if I was harsh, whose fault was it? I only want- 
ed my money, I only asked for my own. If you 
sued to me for time, and sued me in vain, why 
didn’t you write me out a check before you went 
down on.your knees? What’s the good of going 
down on your knees if you haven’t got any mon- 
ey? As for your being glad to see me in a 
sponging-house I don’t care a button about it. 
Whoever I sued—whoever I outlawed—whoever 


I arrested—whoever I forced into Basinghall or , 


Portugal Street—whoever I brought to misery 
and beggary, had only himself to. thank for put- 
ting himself into my power. Business is busi- 


ness, and whatever I did was done:strictly in the — 


way of business. J hate humbug. I was always 
open and above-board in business matters. I 
won't say any thing about being fair, because 
fairness wasn’t.in my line of business. But on 
was a shark I opened my mouth and showed my 
teeth before I ate you. ‘I-never asked people to 
borrow my money; but when they asked me to 
lend them some I said, ‘‘ Look here! I’m not 
going to tell you any lies about parties in the 


‘City or clients in the country.who want me to 


lay out their funds for them at good interest. I 
lend money myself. It doesn’t belong to any 
parties in the City or clients in the country. It’s 
mine—never mind where I got it from—and I 
intend to make as much money by turning and 


turning it over as many times a year as ever : 
My rate of interest’s sixty per’ 


possibly can. 
centum per annum. .That means, if you don’t 
pay me down on-the nail when a bill comes due, 
a hundred and sixty per cent.—perhaps more. 
That's your look-out. J don’t ask you to take 
my money. I'd much rather keep it, and there 
are plenty of uses quite as profitable which [ can 
turn it to. But if you take it here's the stamp, 


‘and here’s the bill, and here’s the amount of in- 


terest you'll haye to pay in three months’ time, 
There’s no beating about 
the bush with me—what I say I mean. I’m none 
of your shuffling, pettifogging, two-penny-half- 
penny bill discounters, who put a customer off 


with half wine, or half pictures, or jewelry, or. 


camel's bits; or ivory frigates, or flint-lock mus- ~ 


kets from the Tower! ‘There’s so much money 
coming to you from this bill, and here’s a check 
for the amount, or if you like it better here’s the 
cash in notes or gold!” 

Perhaps you’d like to know how I took to 
lending money? It doesn’t matter a rap now 
if you know all. I’m a broken man—quite gone 
to the dogs, and I’ve no motive for concealment. 
My father lent money before,me. He kept an 
inn in a little market-town in Suffolk, and lent 


money, at as high a rate as he could get for it, - 


to the farmers round about. ‘They called him 
‘* Weasel” Nailsby, although his name was Pe- 
ter; just as they call me, Hammer Nailsby, “‘al- 
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though my nameis John. Many were the stand- 
ing crops mortgaged: to my father; many were 
the flocks, and herds, and horses, afd farming 
implements which he had seized by the sheriff. 
His strong-box was full of leases and notes of 
hand; and then he made all the farmers who 
were in his debt come to his inn when they at- 
tended market, and eat and drink of the best at 


his own prices. There was a stupid story whis- 


pered round about our part of the country that a 
great squire, Sir Percival Rightborn, of Orley 
Hall, had positively paid ‘‘ Weasel” Nailsby a 
handsome sum of money to go away, and never 
to show his face—his ugly face, they call it—in 
that neighborhood again, as he was fairly ruining 
all the farmers within a radius of seventy miles. 
But the story was mere lying gossip, and I fancy 
that Sir Percival Rightborn, of Orley Hall, was 
himself rathertoo deep in ‘* Weasel” Nailsby’s 


books to be able; to pay him any thing to go 


away. | 

However, my father did leave Suffolk eventual- 
ly, and came up to town, where there was a much 
wider field for his abilities. He settled, gentle- 
men, in a highly respectable neighborhood—that 
of Clare Market; and there, for nearly twenty 
years, he resided, prospering exceedingly. He 
made .a rule of never lending more than five 


‘pounds at a time+and he would have much 
preferred lending five shillings—and he never | 


lent ‘them. for more than ‘a fortnight. Those 
were in the days before county courts, and all 


‘that rubbish, and you could pop a man into the 


Fleet for forty shillings. In the course of time 
all the butchers about Clare Market, all the small 
tradesmen about Drury Lane—ay, and a good 
many market gardeners and florists in Covent 
Garden — had. done’ business with ‘* Weasel” 


- Nailsby. Oh, he was a sharp customer, was my 


dad ! 

« My mother, was as sharp as he, and was not 
above lending a bit of money now and then, quite 
in a friendly manner, to the wives of working- 
‘men or petty shop-keepers ; for which, of course, 
she took their husbands’ I O U’s. 
great hand, too, at persuading women to run up 
scores with the tallymen, wit, in most cases, 
were merely agents of ‘‘ Weasel” Nailsby. . Ah; 
if my mother had been aliveyI should never have 
fallen into the cursed scrape which has been my 
undoing. ‘‘ John,” she used to say to me, “ I’ve 
done business with my own sex, and it’s only a 


.woman that’s fit to do business with ’em. They're 
too sharp for the men, John. - They'll liave the 


best of you in fhe long-run; and, though I say 
it that shouldn't, I warn you to keep,clear of wo- 
men, both in marriage and in money.” She’s 
been dead and gone nearly thirty years. 

I was sent to a school at Camberwell—a com- 
mercial school—when I was nine years old, to 
make me‘sharp. The master had been bank- 
rupt in the Irish cattle trade; but he wrote a 
beautiful’ hand, and was a capita} ,aceountant. 
We didn’t have any Greek and Latin, or French 
and drawing, or any of that kind of nonsense, 


‘but we were kept pretty stiffly to our slates and 
Sur copy-books, and at fourteen years of age I’ 


could write like copper-plate, and knew all about 
vulgar fractions and the rule of three. I should 
like to know how many of you grand young gen- 
tlemen who've had a college education, ‘as you 
callat, can say the-same? Directly I came from 
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school, being, as I think, tolerably sharp, I was 
put into a lawyer's office in Lyon's Inn to make 
me sharper. Insolvency was the principal part 
of my employer's business, and my time was 
mostly spent between Portugal Street, the Fleet, 
end the Marshalsea. When I was seventeen my 
futlTer, to make me additionally sharp, made me 
for a time his own'clerk, agent, and collector of 
rents; for he had by this time bought the free- 
hold of a good many houses about Clare Market 
—iiice, ruinous tenements, let out in rooms at 
two shillings a week—a better investment for a 


oo landlord than the grandest mansion in | 


all Mall. When I was twenty I was articled 
to another lawyer, a solicitor in Carey Street. 
Iie never touched such small game as insolv- 
ency; but he was a wonderful hand at con- 


ducting the affairs of fraudulent bankrupts. He 


did a good deal in the bill line too; and before I 
was out of my articles I had become not only 
sharp, but hard—not only hard, but strong. J 


Hammer Nailsby. 


I had just been admitted a solicitor—I’m one 
now, yet I dare say somebody will be trying to 
strike me off the, rolls—when my father, the 
“Weasel,” died, and I found myself the pos- 
sessor of thirty thousand pounds, put away in 


_ safe investments. I was the only child, and'sole 


_ pleaded other engagements, or fai 


residuary legatee: and there was no nonsense or 
bother about the will. I went into business for 
myself; and Hammer Nailsby, attorney-at-law, 
of Argyll Street, Regent Street, is, I flatter my- 
self, a character pretty well known. I chose the 
West End as a place where to set up my office, 
for the reason that I had a soul above buttons, 
that I despised the petty gains to be scraped from. 
lending small sums to working tailors and chand- 
lers’ shop-keepers in Clare Market, and that I 
felt that my real sphere of action was among the 
“Swells.” Ecod! I’ve made the swells dance 
to a pretty tune in my time. Sixty per cent. on 
a loan of five pounds was all very well in my fa- 
ther, the *“* Weasel’s,” time ;. but cent. per cent. 
on five thousand pounds was a kind of thing that 
suited Hammer Nailsby much better. 

If I was to give you a IMstory of all my trans- 
actions during the- five-and-thirty years I did 
business in Argyll Street I should be furnishing | 
vou with the materials for five-and-thirty five-act 
plays and as many three-volume novels, and all 
{ told you would be true, whereas the plays and 
novels are all fudge. I had but two clerks all 
this time: one was deaf and dumb—he attended 
to the indoor business, and was a capital fellow 
to keep secrets; the other looked after the out- 
door work—he drank considerably, but was won-. 


derfully clever at making inquiries, serving writs, }, 


aud hunting out gentlemen who were out of the 
way. Until my troubles came upon me I always 
thought it a very mean and shabby thing for a 
gentleman to avoid a person to whom he owed 
money. 

Well, as you know very well, I made a good 
thing of the monet¢-lending business. I was al- 
ways the plaintiff and plaintiff’s attorney too, 
and saved a lot of mohey every year by mak- 
ing out my own bills of costs. I made much, 
much money. [Here Hammer Nailsby uttered 
that which was something between a sigh and 
a groan, but more closely resembled a grunt than 
cither.] I must have been worth at one time near 


seventy thousand pounds, and now, with all iny - 


sharpness, I haven't a penny. 

I came to know the peerage, the baronctage, 
the Army List, the Court Guide, the Law List, 
and the Clerical Directory by heart. I only did 
business with swells, and it was mostly in those 


hooks that I found the swells suitable for my 


purpose. * I never advertised in the papers for 
custom, not I. I never employed runners or 


sharpers to bring flies to my web. I had only 


to sitin my back office from ten to four every 
days and the ‘flies would come tumbling in 
quickly, enough of their own accord. There 
were always two or three broughams standing 


Hlammer Nailshy’s door. I’ve made the 
proudest duke in England wait three-quarters | 


of au hour in my front office, not. because I was 
engaged, but I wanted to take his Grate’s pride 
down a peg ortwo. Duchesses, countésses, la-’ 
dies—I've had ’em by dozens, with their dia- 
monds-in their reticules, begging and praying 


me to let them have a hundred-pound note. 


Members of Parliament and colonels in: the 
army, country rectors-and University dons, 
dandies, Guardsmen, barristers, popular preach- 


ers, owners of race-horses, and managers of. 
theatres, every body who had a position, or a’ 


title, or a name, came to Hammer Nailsby. I 
never troubled myself about tradesmen and clubs, 
and such like tag-rag and bobtail. 

Ten years ago I was a very wealthy man. I 
had a splendid balance at my banker’s. The 
house I lived in was my own. I had an estate 
in Suffolk, close to the very house where my fa- 
ther had lent money tothe farmers. I gave sev- 
en-and-twenty thousand pounds for this land, and 
the honse upon it, and I promise you that the son 
of the great squire, Sir Percival! Rightborn, who 
had now come into the title, was civil enough to 


plain Hammer Nailsby. ‘There had always been. 


a little business account open between the Bar- 
onet and myself. 

I was a bachelor, and I enjoyed miyself out of 
businéss hours. I betted a little, and generally 
won, I played cards a good deal, and always 
won, I gave very nice little ditmeér - parties ; 
and \woe~betide my lord Marquis,‘or the right 
honorable Baronet, and the’noble Capitain, if they 
‘to come up 
to time, when Hammer Nailsby invited them to 
put their legs undér his mahogatiy. You've 


dined in Argyll Street many a tite, Sir Fire- 
brace Montresor.* Do you remerfibér my thirty- 
four port? do you remember my eighteen-hun- 
dred-and-eleven cognac? It was like oil. And 
my charming Moet? and my East Tidia Ma- 
deira? Iwasn’tastingy host. Ialways gave vou 
a good skinful when you came to Argyll Street. . |. 


“were very rich. 


‘It was a woman, gentlemen, that was my un- 
doing. ‘They've been getting us into trouble 
ever since the time of Adam and Eve and.the 
apple; and it was my fate, at last, to: find out 
how much common-sense there was in my old 
mother’s advice, never to have any thing to do 
with women either in the way of marriage or of 
money. It happened, ten years ago, as I say, 
that one of the swell parties with whom I was 
brought into business contact was a rt Mil- 
bray, of the Life Guards. He was a fine, hand- 
‘some young fellow, over six feet high, and with 
a big pair of*mustaches. Many a time I’ve seen 
him in St. James’s Street, on a drawing-room 
day, ogling the'women, and admired, I dare say, 
by them; and I’ve thought to myself ‘‘ That big 
black horse with the beautiful saddle-cloth you're 
riding, my fine fellow—that shining helmet and 
breast-plate—that sash of silk and velvet—ay, 
down to your jack-boots, all belong, body and 
bone, to Hammer Nailsby.” He did belong to 
me, root and branch, and I had thousands out 
of him. He had been a ward in Chancery; but 
I had Jent him money before he came of age; 
and, so soon as ever he was twenty-one, I made 
him pay up, principal and interest. And then, 
of course, I lent him more ‘money, and more. 
He had very soon rum t the estate his fa- 
ther had left him, which did not amount to more 
than five thousand a year; but all his connections 
Hie was next heir but one to a 
peerage, and had vast expectations from a rich 


me, and on his own ‘personal security alone, no 
less a sum than seven thousand pounds, , 
Captain Milbray was not married; but, like 
many other officers and gentlemen in'the Life 
Guards—and the Foot Guards, too, for the mat- 
ter of that—had a dainty little establishment at. 
St. John’s Wood, which cost him a‘mint of 
money; and there wis’a dainty little lady, who 
was called the Honorable Mrs. Rivers, and was, 


Rivers, than my deafand4iumb clerk. A worth- 
less, vindictive, treacherons; deceitfultat! Ugh! 
I should like to have her throat'in ‘my grip, with 
her long, fair haitj'awd’ he¥ ‘big gray eyes that 
were always beaming“with some infernal mis- 
chief or other. 


pretty slice of thé seven thousand pounds which 
Captain Milbray- had, and, if the truth were 
known, of a good“nany more thousands to boot. 
‘She was the most extravagant little devil you 
‘could possibly conceive. Sitka, satins, velvets, 
Brussels and point lace; horses, carriages, French 
footme 


and ladies’ in ringlets; se 
pers and toRic 

at the play, a at t ‘opera+that ‘was 
the way in which Captain Milbray's mioriey went’: 


the dogs at South Bank, St. John’s Wood: The 


would never bet; but six months before I ceased 
to do business with him, I discovered that he had 
won six thousand pounds on the Derby and lost 
nine on the St. Leger. 

The oddest thing about the Honorable Mrs. 
Rivers was, that although she was as wasteful as 
could be, and would have spent every shilling of 
Milbray’s, so long as he had a shilling to give 
her, she was passionately fond of him. I be- 
lieve that she loved Horace. Milbray with her 
whole heart and her whole soul. She was nev- 
er happy but when in his company, and, ques- 
tionable as her career had formerly been, she was 
certainly faithful to him. Well, one fine morn- 


ing the young spark’s rich old aunt 'took it into 


her head to die. In due course they buried her, 
and her will was read, and the result of the peru- 
sal of that precious document was that poor old 
Hammer Nailsby found that he had been robbed 
—infamously robbed and swindled of his hard- 
earned capital aud interest. If ever I trust a 
man again on the strength of his expectations 
‘under his aunt’s will, may I be broiled on a grid- 
iron, that’s ail! 

I was, of course, utterly astonished at this 
coming to an end of all the fine prospects of Cap- 
tain Horace Milbray. J/y measures were ‘yery 
soon taken. ‘I'll have those fine jack-boots 
and buckskins off your legs in no time, my fine 
jackanapes,” I said to myself, and I did. I 
madé the Captain sell his commission to begin 
With; but he was deeply in debt to his brother 
officers and his agents. ‘They had to be settled 
with before I could touch the proceeds, and I 
barely realized two thousand pounds out of the 


| sale of his captaincy. ‘Then, of course, I sold up 


_ the dainty little establishment at St. John’s Wood ; 
sent the powdered footmen packing, and the ladies’ 
maids with their curls to keep them company, 
and seized all madam’s diamonds, and a good 
many of her silk and velvet dresses into the bar- 
gain. But, for all this, the Captain was still a 
good three or four thousand 


him served with no end of writs, and got judg- 
ment and execution against him, thinking, per- 


forwandggfid pay what he owed. Bat not a sin- 
gie“penny would they advance. At last—his 
aunt had been at least three weeks—lI lost 
all nore and going up one evening to the fur- 
nishéd lodgings which he had taken for Mrs. 
Rivers) in* Bérkeley Street) Portman Square, I 
told’him ‘plainly that if he didn't hierea check 
thousand re or me by the-neéxt day at 
give to thé Sheritf’s* off 
cers, and him up I'khow'y 
he could no more raise a thousand 
a thousand pence by the time I spgtified ; but I 


still thonght that if } onee got him safe under 
lock and key, his swell friends and relatives 
would at last come forward to help him out of 
his difticuliies. 


Would yuu believe it, that no sooner had I de- 


old aunt. I was foolish enough to let him owe” 


I believe, no more Honorable, and no more Mrs. | 


This creature had managed to get rid of a 


or rather, it was ny money which was thrown to: 


young scamp had solemnly promised me that he” 


on the wrong 
side of the ledger with me. Of course, I had’ 


haps, that his aristocratic relatives would come‘ 


punds that’! 


livered—civilly enough, under the circumstances Nethen tickled by a. printed jest, What would he 


—the message I had for him, than the Honor- 
able Mrs. Rivers, with her yellow hair all stream- 
ing over her shoulders, and her big, gray eyes 
bathed in tears, flings herself plump down on her 
knees on the carpet at my feet. 

“*Spare him, Mr. Nailsby, spare him!” she 
said. ‘*Do not consign the man I love—the 
only man I have ever loved, to a jail.” . 

‘‘ Stuff and nonsense, ma’am,” I answered. 
‘Get up, and don’t make ascene. The Captain 
ain't a bale of goods, is he, that I can consign. 
him to a jail or any where else? I mean sim- 
ply to lock him up unless he pays me the money 
down he owes mé; and al, the crying and whim- 
pering in the world won’t answer my purpose.” 

‘‘Get up, Lizzie,” says Milbray to Mrs. Riv- 
ers; and he lifts her up and kisses her. Then, 
turning to me, he adds, with his cursed proud 
air, ‘Send any body you like here, Mr. Nailsby, 
to-morrow, but if you don’t go about your busi- 
ness now I'l kick you down stairs.” 

I did go about my business then ; but I locked 
him up at two o'clock the next day most punctu- 
ally. And what good, you may ask, did I do 
myself by locking the Captain up ?. Well, I acted 
for the best—that is to say, what I considered to 
be for my own particular good ; but, in this case, 
I’m bound to own that I didn’t particularly serve 
myself by arresting Captain Milbray. He couldn’t 
pay, for the very good reason that he hadn’t any 
more money left. I think that I and the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Rivers, between us, had had most of 
the cash that the Captain had once 
He had still a good many rich relatives, as you 
know, I dare say, Sir Firebrace; but they'd all 


had enough of lending the Captain money, and © 


wouldn’t come forward with another penny. 

The long and the short of it was that the gal- 
lant officer, as the penny-a-liners say—although 
I should feel more inclined to say the confounded 
swindling adventurer—went through the Insolv- 
ent Debtors’ Court, and never paid me a penny. 
He went to Boulogne, and turned billiard-mark- 
er, as I’m told; and then he took to drinking 
brandy, and then he died, as a good many gal- 
lant officérs in difficulties have died before him. 

My story ought to end here; but there’s a last 
act to cémme, and that’s the worst of them alk 
There was somebody else who didn’t die. She's 
alive now, and it’s at her suit that I’m locked up 
at Rattenbury’s. I told you that the Honorable 
Mrs. Rivers, although she had helped to ruin 


' Captain Milbray, did absolutely love and adore 


ground the Captain walked upon. I’ve 
since that when I caused him to be ar- 
rested, she went down on her knees again—but 
it wasn’t to me this time—and swore a great oath 
that she'd be revenged on me for what I’d done; 
and she was revenged. You know little of the 
“of a woman's bitter 
her mind to it. After y's death she 
‘to live by her wits again; but she was still 
very \ptetty—the jade!—and played her cards 
well.. SRewas actually clever enough to marry 
Jack Vanderpant, the-great betting-man, race- 
horse owner, gariblingshouse keeper, diamond 
merchant, and bill discounter. Jack died after 
about two years, and left her a wealthy widow, 
but I’m hanged if the artful cat didn’t carry on 
the business ! She had the impudence.to set her- 
self up as a rival to Hammer Nailsby, and, in the 
end, she beat me. She wormed herself into all 
my secrets; she decoyed me into unlucky specu- 
lations; she spirited my best customers away 
from me; she planted bad ones on me; she 
bought up my securities; in the end, she ruined 
me~—for all my cleverness, for all my cunning, 
for all my long experience—ruined me, root and 
branch, and brought me here! > 
And to think that I should be beggared, and, 
at last, flung into jail, all through the vindictive 
persistence of one revengeful little woman! What 
harm had I don€? I'd only asked Captain Mil- 
bray for my own, and took him in exeention 
purely in the way of business. Butthere’s no 
gratitude left in this world! 


the ve 
been 


NEW UNCOMMERCIAL SAMPLES, 
Br CHARLES DICKENS. 


MR: BARLOW. 


A GREAT yeader of good fiction at an unusual- 


ly'@arly age, it seems to me as though I had been 
born under the superintendence of the estimable 
but tefrific gentleman whose name stands at the 
head of my present reflections. ‘The instructive 
mopnomaniac, Mr. Barlow, will be remembered 
as ‘the tutor of Master Harry Sandford and Mas-~ 
ter Tommy Merton. He knew every thing, and 
didactically improved all sorts of occasions, from 
the consumption of a plate of cherries to the con- 
templation of a starlight night. What youth 


came to without Mr. Barlow was displayed, ir. 


the history of Sandford and Merton, by the ex- 
‘ample of a‘certain awfal Master Mash. This 
young wretch wore buckles and powder, conduct- 
‘et himself with indh levity at the thea- 
‘tre, had no idea of a mad bull single- 
handed ‘(in which I think him less reprehensible, 
remotely reflecting my own character), and 
was a'frightful‘instance of the enervating effects 
of luxuty upon the human race. 

Strange destiny on the part of Mr. Barlow, to 
go down to posterity as childhood’s first experi- 
ence of a Bore! Immiortal Mr. Barlow, boring 
his way through the verdant freshness of ages! 

My personal indietment against Mr. Barlow is 
Otie‘of many counts. I will proceed to set forth 
‘afew’ of the injuries he has done me. | 

In‘the first place, he never made or took a 
joke. This insensibility on Mr. Barlow's «part 
not only cast its own gloom ‘over my boyhood, 
but blighted even the sixpenny jest-books of the 
time. For, groaning under a moral spell con- 
straining me to refer all things to Mr. Barlow, 


I could not choose but ask myself in a whisper 


se when she’s. 


think of it? hat would he see in it?”5 The 
point of thegjest immediately became‘a sting, and 
stung my conscience. For my mind’s eye saw 


him stolid, frigid, perchance taking from its — 


shelf some dreary Greek book and translating 
at full length what some dismal sage said (and 
touched up afterward, perhaps, for publication), 
when he banished some unlucky joker from 
Athens. 


The incompatibility of Mr. Barlow with all. 


other portions of my young life but himself, 
the adamantine inadaptability of the man to 
my favorite fancies and amusements, is the 
thing for which I hate him most. What right 
had he to bore his way into my Arabian Nights? 


Yet he did. He was always hinting doubts of _ 


the veracity of Sinbad the Sailor. If he could 
have got hold ot the Wonderful Lamp I knew he 
would have trimmed it, and lighted it, and deliv- 
ered a lecture over it on the qualities of sperm oil, 
with a glance at the whale fisheries. 
s0 soon have found out—on mechanical principles 
—the peg in the neck of the Enchanted Horse, 
and would have turned it the right way in so 
workmanlike a manner that the horse could nev- 
er have got any height into the air, and the story 
couldn’t have been. He would have proved, by 
map and compass, that there was no such king- 
dom as the delightful kingdom of Casgar, on the 


frontiers of Tartary. He would have caused that - 


hypocritical young prig, Harry, to make an ex- 

riment—with the aid of a temporary building 
in the garden and ad y—demonstrating that 
you couldn’t let a choked Hunchback down an 
Eastern chimney with a cord, and leave him up- 
right on the hearth to terrify the Sultan’s pur- 
veyor. | 

The golden. sounds of the overture to the first 
metropolitan pantomime I remember, were al-. 
loyed by Mr. Barlow. Click click, ting ting, 
bang bang, weedle weedle weedle, Bang: I recall 
the chilling air that passed acrosé my. frame and 


cooled my hot delight, as the thought occurred - 


tome: ‘‘ This would never do for Mr. Barlow!” 
After the curtain drew up, dreadfal doubts of 
Mr. Barlow’s considering the costumes of the 
Nymphs~of the Nebula as being sufficiently 
opaque obtruded themselves on my enjoyment. 
In the clown I perceived two persons: one a fas- 


-cinating, unaccountable creature of a hectic com- 


plexion, joyous in spirits‘ though feeble in intel- 
lect, with flashes of brilliancy; the other a pupil 
for Mr. Barlow. I thought how Mr. Barlow 
would secretly rise early in the morning, and 


butter the pavement for Aim, and; when he had 


brought him down, would look severely out of 
his study-window and ask him how he enjoyed 
the fun. I thought how Mr. Barlow would heat 


all the pokers in the house and singe him with, _ 


the whole collection, to bring him better acquaint- 
ed with the properties of incandescent iron, on 
which he (Barlow) would fully expatiate. I pic- 
tured Mr. Barlow's instituting a comparison be- 
tween the clown’s conduct at his studies—drink- 
ing up the ink, licking his copy-book, and using 
his head ‘for blotting-paper—and that of the al- 
ready mentioned young Prig of: Prigs, Harry, 
sitting at the Barlovian feet, sneakingly pretend- 
ing to be in a rapture of useful knowledge. I 
thought how soon Mr. Barlow would smooth the 
clown’s hair down, instead of letting it stand 
erect in three taH tufts; and how; after a couple 
of years or so with Mr. Barlow, he would keep 
his legs close together when he)walked, and 
would take his hands out of his big, loose pock- 
ets, and wouldn’t have a jump left in him. - 
That I am parti y ignorant what most 
things in the universe are made of, and how 
they are made, is another of my charges against 
Mr. Barlow. With the dread upon me of de- 
veloping into a Harry, and with thy further 
dread upon me of being Barlowed if I made in- 
juiries, by bringing down upon myself a cold 
wer-bath of explanations and experiments, I 
forbore enlightenment in my youth, and became, 
as they say in melodramas, ‘‘ the wreck you now 
behold.” That I consorted with idlers and 
dunces is another of the melancholy facts for 
which I hold Mr. Barlow responsible. That 
Pragmatical Prig, Harry, became so detestable 
in my sight that, he being reported studious in 
the South, I would have fled idle to the extrem- 
est North. Better to learn misconduct from a 
Master Mash than science and statistics from 
a Sandford! So I took the path which, but 


for Mr. Barlow, I might never have trodden. — 


Thought I with a shudder, ‘‘Mr. Barlow is a 
bore, with an immense constructive power of 
making bores. His prize specinien is a bore. 
He seeks to make a bore of me. That Knowl- 
edge is Power I am not prepared to gainsay; 
but, with Mr. Barlow, Knowledge is Power tc 
bore.” ‘ Therefore I took refuge in the Caves of 
Ignorance, wherein I have resided ever since, 
and which are still my private address. : 

But the weightiest charge of all my charges 
against Mr. Barlow is, that he still walker the 
earth in various disguises, seeking to make a 
Tommy of me, even in my maturity. Irrepres- 
sible instructive mon iac, Mr. Barlow fills 


my life with pitfalls, and lies hiding at the bot- | 


tom to burst out upon me when I least expect 


A few of these dismal experiences of mine 
shall suffice. | 

Knowing Mr. Barlow to have invested largely 
in the Moving Panorama trade, and having on 
various occasions identified him in the dark, with 
a long wand in his hand, holding forth in his 
-old way (made more appalling in this connection. 
by his sometimes cracking a piece of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s own Dead-Sea Fruit in mistake for a joke), 
I systematically shun pictorial entertainment on 


rollers. Similarly I should demand responsible 
bail and guarantee against the appearance of M:. — 


Barlow, before committing myself to attendauce 
at any assemblage of my fellow-creatures where 
a bottle of water and a note-book were conspicu- 


He would © 
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ous objects. For, in either of the associations, 
I should expressly expect him. But such is the 
designing nature of the man that he steals in 
where no reasonable precaution:or prevision could 
expect him. As in the following case: — 
Adjoining the Caves of Ignorance is a country 
town. In this country town the Mississippi Mo- 
muses, nine in number, were announced to ap- 
pear in the Town Hall, for the general delecta- 
tion, this last Christmas - week. Knowing Mr. 
Barlow to. be unconnected with the Mississippi, 
though holding republican opinions, and deem- 
ing myself secure, I took a stall. My object was 
to hear and see the Mississippi Momuses in what 
the bills described as their ‘‘ National Ballads, 
Plantation Break-Downs, Nigger Part-Songs, 
Choice Conundrums, Sparkling Repartees, ete.” 
I found the nine dressed alike, in the black coat 
and trowsers, white waistcoat, very large shirt- 
front, very large shirt-collar, and very large white 
tie and wristbands, which constitute the dress of 
the mass of the African race, and which has been 
observed by travelers to prevail over a nam- 
ber of degrees of latitude. All the rolled 
their eyes exceedingly, and had very red lips. 
At the extremities of the curve they formed seat- 
ed in their chairs were the performers on the 
‘Tambourine and Bones. ‘The centre Momus, a 
black of melancholy aspect (who inspired me 


with a vague uneasiness fer which I could not: 


then account), performed on a Mississippi instru- 
ment closely resembling what was once called in 
this Island a hurdy-gurdy. The Momuses on 
either side of him each another instrument 
peculiar to the Father of Waters, which may be 
likened to a stringed weather-glass held upside 


down. ‘There were likewise a little flute and a 
violin. All went well for a while, and:we had 
had several s be- 


parkling repartees exchanged 
tween the performers on the tambourine and 
bones, when the black of melancholy aspect, 
turning to the latter, and addressing him in a 
deep and improving voice as ‘*‘ Bones, Sir,” de- 
livered certain graye remarks to him i 


concerning 
_ the juveniles present, and the season of the year ; 


whereon I perceived that I was in the presence 
of Mr. Barlow—corked ! 

Another night—and this wag in London—I 
attended the representation of a little comedy. 
As the characters were lifelike (and consequent- 
ly not improving), and as they went upon their 
several ways and designs without personally ad- 


dressing themselves to me, I felt rather confident- 


of coming through it without being regarded as 
Tommy ; the more so, as we were clearly getting 
close to the end. But I deceived myself. All 
of a sudden, and apropes of nothing, every body 
concerned came to a check and halt, advanced 
to the foot-lights in a general rally to take dead 
aim at me, and brought me down with a moral 


homily, in which I detected the dread hand of 
Barlow. 


Nay, so intricate and subtle are the toils of 
this hunter, that on the very next night after 
that I was again entrapped, where no vestige of 
a springe could have been apprehended by the 
timidest. It was a burlesque that I saw per- 
formed; an uncompromising burlesque, where 
every body concerned, but especially the ladies, 
carried on at a very considerable rate indeed. 
Most prominent and active among the corps of 
performers was what I took to be (and she really 
gave me very fair opportunities of coming to a 
right conclusion) a young lady of a pretty figure. 
She Was dressed as a picturesque young gentle- 
man, whose pantaloons had been cut off in their 
infancy, and she had very neat knees, and very 
neat satin boots. Immediately after singing a 
slang song and dancing a slang dance, this en- 
gaging figure approached the fatal lamps, and, 
bending over them, delivered in a thrilling voice 
a random Eulogium on, and Exhortation to pur- 
sue, the Virtues. ‘‘Great Heaven!” was my 
exclamation. Barlow!” 
There another aspect in which 
ow perpetually insists on my sustaining, - 
acter of Tommy, whi¢h is more unendsgfable yet, 
on account of its extfeme For 
the purposes of a Review or news , he will 
get up an abstruse with infinite pains, 
will Barlow, utterly regardless of the price of 
midnight oil, and indeed of every thing else, 
save cramming himself to-the eyes. 

But mark. When Mr. Barlow blows his in- 


formation off, he is not contented with having. 


rammed it home and discharged it upon me, 
Tommy, his target, but he pretends that he was 
always in possession of it, and made nothing of 
it, that he. imbibed it with his mother’s milk, 
and that I, the wretched Tommy, am most ab- 
jectly behindhand in not having done the same. 
I ask, why is Tommy to be always. the foil of 
Mr. Barlow to this extent? What Mr. Barlow 
had not the slightest notion of himself a week 
ago, it surely can not be any very heavy back- 
sliding in me not to have at my fingers’ ends to- 
day! And yet Mr. Barlow systematically carries 
it over me with a high hand, and will tauntingly 
ask me in his articles whether it is possible that I 
am not aware that every school-boy knows that 
the fourteenth turning on the left in the steppes 
of Russia will conduct to such-and-such a wan- 
dering tribe? With other di ing questions 
of like nature. So, when Mr. Barlow addresses 
a letter to any journal as a volunteer correspond- 
ent (which I frequently find him doing), he will 
previously have gotten somebody to tell him 
some tremendous icality, and will write in 
the coolest manner: ‘** Now, Sir, I may assume 
that every reader of your columns, possessing aver- 
age information and intelligence, knows as well 
as I do that”—say that the draught from the 
touch-hole of a cannon of such a calibre bears 


such a proportion in the nicest fractions to the 


draught from the muzzle; or some equally famil- 
iar little fact. But whatever it is, be certain that 
it always tends to the exaltation of Mr. Barlow, 
and the depression of his enforced and enslaved 


pupil. 


Mr. Barlow’s knowledge of my own pursuits I 
find to be so profound that my own knowledge 
of them becomes as nothing. Mr. Barlow (dis- 
guised and bearing a feigned name, but detected 
by me) has occasionally taught me, in a sono- 
rous voice, from end to end of a long dinner-table, 

ifles that I took the liberty of teaching him five- 
and-twenty years ago. My closing article of im- 


peachment against Mr. Barlow is, that he goes 


out to breakfast, goes out to dinner, goes out 
every where high and low, and that he witt 


— to me, and that I can’r get rid of him. 
e makes of me a Promethean T y, bound ; 
and he is the vulture that f upon the 


liver of my uninstructed mind. ~ 


Dr. TYNDALL’S LAST: DISCOVERY. 


Tat ever-active physicist, Dr. Tyndall, who 
has already proved himself a worthy successor 
of his illustrious master, Faraday, has just added 
ta his other scientific triumphs the discovery of 
a new kind of chemical experiment, rémarkable 
for its simplicity of idea, and which there is rea- 
son to believe will soon open a very large field 
of inquiry. ‘‘ It consists,’’ to use his own words, 
‘*in subjecting the vapors of volatile liquids to 
the action of concentrated sunlight, or to the 
concentrated beam of the electric light;” and 
some of the results which he records are of such 
singular, almost inconceivable beauty, that for 
this reason alone, and putting aside their im- 
portant application to many atmospheric phe- 
nomena, and probably to art, they have a claim 
to be noticed in these pages 


He uses the experimental tube. It is connect-~# 


ed with an air-pump and with a series of tubes 
used for the purification of the air, and at one 
end of the tube, which lies horizontally and is 


closed by plates of glass, is placed an electric lamp 


so arranged that the axis of the tube and that 
of the parallel beam issuing from the lamp are 
coincident. 
The substances whose vapors were passed into 
the tube and there exposed to strong light are 
known to chemists as nitrite of amy], iodide of 
allyl, iodide of isopropyl, hydrobromic acid, hy- 
drochloric acid, hydriodic acid. To the great 
majority of our readers these terms, excepting 
perhaps the last three, convey no more informa- 


tion than the appalling word, Hiaterladungsvet- 
terligewehr patronenhiil sen fabricantas hef | 


(which is quoted in the Cosmos of Sept. 26), 
would do to a person totally ignorant of German. 


This is, however, of not the slightest conse-. 


quence, and all that need be known is that they 
are all readily converted into vapors by the ap- 
plication of a moderate heat. When these va- 
pors are exposed to the above-described action, 
clouds of the most beautiful appearance, and at 
some points vividly iridescent, show themselves 
in the tubé. When the nitrite of amyl vapor is 
mixed with a little air the cloud is white; but 
if air is freely admitted and the nitrite vapor 
thus attenuated, the cloud varies in color from 
a milky.blue to a pure, deep blue. ‘‘ There 
could y,” says the author, ‘‘be a more 
impressive illustration of Newton’s mode of re- 
garding the generation of the color of the firma- 
ment than that here exhibited; for never, even 
in the skies of the Alps, have I seen a richer or 
a purer blue than that attainable by a guitable 
disposition of the light falling upon the precipi- 
tated vapor. May not the aqueous vapor of our 
atmosphere act in a similar manner ?” 

The cloud yielded by iodide of allyl was ex- 
tremely beautiful. ‘The whole column revolved 
round the axis of the decomposing central beam, 
and was nipped-so as to have an hour-glass ap- 

| while round the globular dilatations 
delicate cloud-filaments twisted themselves in 
spirals. It also folded itself into convolutions 
resembling those of shells. When hydrogen is 
made the vehicle of this vapor, the cloud assumes 
a pearly lustre, such as Dr. Tyndall has often 
noticed in certain conditions of the atmosphere 
in the Alps. 

The action of light upon’ the vapor of iodide 
of isopropyl occasions in the course of a few 
minutes some singularly graceful developments. 
The column of cloud is seen to divide into two 
parts near the middle of the tube, and in one 
experiment a globe of cloud formed at the centre 
with axis projecting right and left. Sudden com- 
motions were observed in the nebulous mass, 
buds of cloud shooting out and into 
flower-like forms. In one — the tr Ge 

w rapidly into a serpent’s ; & mouth was 
from mouth a cord of cloud, 
resembling a tongue, was rapidly discharged. 

The aqueous vapor of hydrobromic acid mixed 
with air gave rise to the formation of two clouds 


five inches apart, and united by a slender cord 


of cloud of the same bluish tint as themselves. 
After undergoing various modifications of form, 
both clouds presented the appearance of a series 
of concentric funnels set within one another, the 
interior ones being seen through the gaseous 
walls of the outer ones. As many as six of 
these conceritric funnels were observed. 

The aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid 
yields a vapor which required an exposure of 
fifteen or twenty minutes to the electric light 
for the production of a fully developed cloud. 
It was then divided into several sections, united 
to each other by a slender axis. ‘‘Each of these 
sections,” says Dr. Tyndall, ‘‘ possessed an ex- 
ceedingly complex and ornate structure, exhibit- 
ing ribs, spears, funnels, leaves, involved scrolls, 
and iridescent fleurs-de-lis. Thus the structure 
of the cloud from beginning to end was perfectly 
symmetrical; it”was a cloud of revolution, its 
corresponding points being at equal distances 
from the axis of the beam.” 

The aqueous vapor of hydriodic acid yields a 
nebula which so far resembles those of the two 
preceding ‘acids that the process commences by 
the formation of two small clouds united by a 


cord; but it exhibits more vivid colors (green 
and crimson) than the other vapors. Of the 
various substances experimented on none gave 
such astonishing results as this.» ‘‘ The develop- 
ment of the cloud,” says Dr. Tyndall, ‘‘ was like 
that of an organism, from a more or less form- 
less mass at the commencement, to a structure 
of marvelous complexity ;” and this grand simile 
is fully borne out by his description of the chang- 
ing phenomena which he observed. After a time 
the cloud formed into a spectral cone with a cir- 
cular base, from which filmy drapery seemed to 
descend. On this base was an exquisite vase, 
with a vase of similar shape in its interior, and 
from the edges of the vases fell the faintest 
clouds. The anterior portion of the cloud as- 
sumed in succession the forms of roses, tulips, 
and sunflowers ; it also presented the appearance 
of a series of beautifully shaped bottles placed 
(like the funnels in a previous case) one within 


the other; and once it positively assumed the | 


form of a fish, with eyes, gills, and feelers. 
“The twoness of the animal form,” says the 
observer, ‘‘was displayed throughout, and no 
disk, coil, or speck existed on one side that did 
not exist on the other.” For nearly two hours 
Dr.-Tyndall looked in wonder at the extraor- 
dinary vision which his magic skill had evoked. 


These experiments are capable of almost any 


degree of modification and extension. They 
have already revealed to us a new world abound- 


_ing in images of almost inconceivable beauty ; 


‘but it is very probable that they have more than 
an esthetic value. The assistants who watched 
the phenomena with the Professor, and whose 


j minds were probably of a more practical cast, 


remarked that these reactions ‘‘ would prove ex- 
ceedingly valuable to pattern-designers,” and if 
artistic skill can seize these fleeting phantoms 
there is no reason why this idea should not be 
carried out. 

The chemical reactions which occur in these 
experiments are only slightly noticed, and do 


not admit of a popular explanation; it is, how- 


ever, in the highest degree probable that future 
chemists will make this form of experiment a 
potent auxiliary to the laboratory, while future 


meteorologists will find in it the true explanation 
_ Of ‘various atmospheric phenomena which as yet 


remain in more or less obscurity. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
A parkey in Natchez was boasting to a grocer of 


the cheapness of ten pounds of sugar he had bought 
at a rival store. ‘‘ Let me weigh the package,” said 


the grocer. The darkey assen and it was found 
two ey short. The colored gentleman looked 
rplexed for a moment, and then said: ‘‘Guess he 
dn’t cheat dis child much ; for while he was getting 
the sugar I stole two pair of shoes.” 


Men scorn to kiss among themselves, 
And scarce would kiss a brother; 

But. women-want to kiss so badly, 
They kiss and kiss each other. 

A LADY BEPLIES. 

Men do not kiss — themselves, 
It’s well that they re : 

The bitter dose would vex them so 
They ne’er would kiss again. . 


RIDDLES BY A WRETCH. 

What is the difference between a surgeon and a 
wizard ?—The one is a cupper, and the other is a 
sorcerer. 

Why is America like the act of reflection ?—Because 
it is a roomy-nation. 

Why is yout pretty cousin like an alabaster vase !— 
Because she is an objet de looks. . 


A letter bearing the following superscription was 
recently recei at the Silver City post-o ce, from 
a: 
Jones, a web-foot scrub, 
whom this letter wants to go, 


Is chepping cord-wood for his b 
In er City, Idaho.” zs 


TuE NEW Back-Ganuon—The Grecian bend. 


THE SWELLS. 


Hear that noisy lot of swells— . 

Silly swells! 
What a deal of trashy talk their company forctells! 
How they chatter, chatter, chatter, 

In the ball-room of a night! 
Making such a fearful clatter, 
As if something were the matter, 
And had put them in a fright. 
Killing time, time, time 
ever thinking it a crime 


) 
With _— oolish conversation, to the little, laughing 


es, 
Of the swells, swells, swells, swells, 
Swells, swells, swells— 
While a-walking and a-talking with the belles. 


See those dissipated swells— 
What a tale.t that ti tumb] 
a ,to temperance umble, tells! 
great de 
And si with all their might, 
Although words they do not quite 
Distinctly utter. 


Now, now to sit, or nev 
Side by side with their 
In the gutter— 
Arm in arm with their companions in the cutter. 


See those horrid dandy swelle— 
swells! 


Scented 
What a world of rapid talk their company compels ! 
How Ciegusting their flirtation, 
a affected adoration ; 
ev'r 


exclamation 
f the belles! 
Oh, Maidens young and single !' 
Lest your ears with pain should tingle, 
Never listen. to the jingle 
Of the swells— 
Of the swells, swells, swells, swells, 


wells, swells, swells— 

To the jingling and the dingling of the swells. | 
A doctor was very much annoyed by an old lady : 
who always stopped him on the street to tell him of. 
her ailments. ce she met him when he was in a 
at hurry. ‘‘Ah, I see you are quite feeble,” said 
he doctor. “Shut your eyes and show me vonr 
tongue.” ‘She obeyed, and the doctor moving off left 
her standing there for some time in this ridiculoye 
position, to the infinite amusement of all who wit- 

nessed the funny scene. 


Gross Bewavior—Getting fat. 


HISTORY OF BOSTON. 


Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, Is a city of no 
mean pretensions. In it antedates the Pyramids. 

When first discoveréd by the Ten Tribes, in 1283 
B.c., it bore the marks of extreme antiquity. 

Faneuil Hall is supposed to have been the original 

lomon’s Temple, and Boston Common is known to 
be the Garden of Eden with modern improvements. 
The Tree of Life has been removed to make room for 
the magnificent Old Elm, and the Four Rivers are rep- 
a by the beautiful fountain which squirts con- 

ually. 

Boston was named in honor of a certain cracker, 
which was there made in sot perfection by the pre- 
Adamite inhabitants. And it retains the name—and 
the cracker—to this day. 

A certain ofits whose nom deplume is Holmes, 
bas called Boston the Hub of the Universe. Being the 
hub, and also a place where the risible muscles are 
never used, it ae fitly be termed the centre mn! be 

No one laughs in Boston, and whoever would smile 
must go into a bar-room to do it. 

The streets in Boston are unlike the one in Damas- 
cus which was called Straight. When laid ont, far 
back in the carboniferous period, the Street Commis- 
sioner did not heed the injunction of the ‘Great Fx- 
pounder:” “ Ye solid men of Boston, drink no stron: 
potations.” And so the lahes and avenues of the 
— stagger about after the de of a ram’s 


horn. 

The principal hotel was formerly kept by Theodore 
Parker, and is still called the Parker Honsé:' It is are 
on the European plan, which is, to charge so much for 
a room that you have no money left to invest in a 
breakfast. 

Boston includes the towns of Cambridge, Jamaica 
Plains, Roxbury, Framingham, Worcester, Salem, an 
indeed all Massachusetts. 


An Irish girl told her forbidden lover that she was - 
longing to possess his portrait, and intended to obtain 


t. 
** But how if your friends see it?” aa 
** Ah, but I'll tell the artist not to make it like you, 
so they won't it.” 


IRREPRESSIBLE ** BILL’ -STICKER. 
‘¢To-morRow To FresH Woops Pastcres New.” 


Reeling, reeling, reeling, a 
| 
On their homeward journey strolling, 
With a resolute endeavor : 
| 
| | | | | | ~ XN a | 
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“THE WELL-KNOWN KNOCK.” 


A sIMPLE and touching story of duties and 
trials in humble life, of wifely devotion and mar- 
_3tal constancy, is told in our illustration on this 
By the dresses of the young mother and 
the little one who has risen with her, and also 
by the candle brought and placed on the stairs— 
not to be blown out at the door by, perhaps, a 


page. 


“MOONM NMONY-TTAM FHL: 


stormy wind raging without (and the ‘‘ cast shad- 


ows” thrown by which are so well-managed by 


the artist)—we see that the summons for admis- 
sion to a beloved home. has come at night. That 


it is the return of husband and father we have 


an additional assurance in the title. By the ear 
of affection that knock could never be mistaken : 
Sweeter music could not reach it. We are fur- 
ther told, by the eager gratification depicted on 


the of the wife, and in her 


attitude of haste, so wholly free from any trace 
of doubt or apprehension, and by the quiet con- 
fidence of the child, longing likewise to give the 
kiss of welcome, that absence has been enforced 
by duty, and any delay was compulsory. ‘This 
is no return of base truant, vile drunkard, reck- 
less gamester, or penitent prodigal. However 


long the return has been. expected, there-will 


~ 
“~~ 


. 


\\ 


\\ 


‘ 


YY 


| no look er word of upbraiding in the reception. 
_ Perhaps it is some service of responsibility and 


danger which detains the man from home habit- 


ually far into the night; perhaps some public 


duty by sea or land.. It may have been some 
ordinary journey; but very possibly it is the re- 
turn from a long and perilous voyage, and the 
‘¢ well-known knock” comes like an angel voice 


in the still night, announcing glad tidings of joy 


be: 


very suggestive. 
ings what occupation can be m 
the family gathered about the fireside than that 
of ‘* modeling a homestead ?” The first question 
with birds—the first problem they set about solv- 


ing—is that of nest-building. With every frugal 


and comfort to the yearning heart of the young 


wife and mother—mother perhaps since the hus- 
band's absence. A thousand conjectures the 
spectator may please to indulge in; but how- 
ever romantic the explanation to which he in- 
clines. the picture forbids any dénouement for 
the story but one of the fruition of hope and love 
in bliss unqualified. No subject could more forci- 
bly suggest the perfect happiness of home. 


\ 


MODELING A HOMESTEAD. 
THE group represented’on our first page is 
During the lang winter even- 
interesting to 


of the first importance. 


family the establishment of a permanent home- 
stead should have the same prominence. It is 
Our population is rap- 
idly increasing, the demand for houses, and con- 
sequently the price of rent, is daily growing great- 
er, especially in our large cities and in their neigh- 
borhood ; andAhe question presses imperatively 
upon all citizins: ‘*Shall we pay rent in houses 


built for us upon the plans of speculative land- - 


ity 


| lords, or shall we build for ourselves, and upon 
our own plans, such as our several necessities 
and our tastes suggest 


9°? 


The freedom from the thralldom of rent is in 


itself a great end to be secured. But this is by 
no means all. 
ward and material symbol of the spiritual signif- 
icance of home, should become ours not simpl 

by legal possession; it should be an outgrov 


The homestead, which is the out-- 
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_ from our own souls, stamped with the impress 
_ of our own thoughts. 


‘The robin can not build a 
nest for the swallow; and why should Mr. Boodle 
or Mr. Coodle build a homestead for you or me? 
Of course, we may need to consult those who are 
more experienced than ourselves as to materials 


‘best adapted to certain ends, as to cost, or as to 
’ the “practicability of our plans, considering the 


means at our disposal. But every good house- 
wife knows exactly what sort of a kitchen or, 
pantry would suit her best. Every family can” 
agree as to what would be the nicest kind of par- 
lor for itself, or what kind of sitting-room would 
precisely meet its ideas of comfort: and cheerful-- 
ness.. Even the hall can have a sort of individu- 
ality impressed upon it, so that the first.entrance 


of a stranger would disclose some hint as to the 
‘taste of the occupants. The size of the bed- 


rooms and the character of their finishing; the. 
corivenience and abundance of closet-room; the 
number, arrangement, and shape of the win- 
dows; the style of portico or piazza; every 
thing, in fact, from the fioor of the cellar to the - 
chimney-top is a subject for mature deliberation, 
and for the exercise of individual tastes. The 
house we live in, not less than the garments we 
wear, should furnish some indication of our pre-. 
dilections. 

The first thing is the determination to build ;. 
such a purpose will furnish an additional motive » 
to economy and thrift. Then comes the plan- 
ning—the delicious occupation of many pleasant 
hours: spent in family consultation. Even the 


_ youngest members of the household are inter- 
ested, and may participate in the work, The- 
outlined ske.ches of plans on paper are by no: 


means satisfactory. ‘Therefore our group in the. 
illustration prefers modeling. This may be done - 
either by the use of wooden blocks or of card- 
board: the latter being mote convenient, be- 
cause more easily managed. In this way a per- 
fect model can be shaped of the future home- 
stead. It is a happy little fireside company, 
which we commend to our readers. Let us hope 
that the house will not only be modeled but built, 


and that it will shelter those who will always be, | 


as ready to co-operate with and help each other. 
as they do now in this ‘‘ modeling of a home-_ 


THE NIGHT-SUMMONS. 


I never could quite make up my mind to like © 
Captain Standril. He was only Lieutenant Stand- 
ril when he first came to Buckholme, and let my | 


.sister Alice see how deeply he was-in love with | 


her. He was very good-looking and very ac- 
complished ; and in the eyes of Alice and mam-' 
ma, he was simply perfection. Any opposition, 


that I, a raw school-girl of fifteen, might have ' 


felt inclined to offer to my sister's engagement 
would have been worse than useless; it would 
only have sown discord where love the most 
complete had heretofore reigned, and would not 
have infuenced Alice’s after-fate in the least. 


. So the wedding-day came and went, and took 


our deat one with it. Mamma and I were left 
in the old house alone; and Buckholme had 
never seemed so desolate to either of us as it did 
now that Alice’s pleasant laugh was no longer’ 
heard in its rooms.. 

About six months after*Lieutenant Standril’s 
marriage his regiment was ordered to Ireland ; 
and then Alice would have been lost to us entire- 
ly but for the letters that passed to and fro be- 
tween Buckholme and the little town where she 
was in quarters with her husband. 

My sister had been gone about a couple of 
years when that terrible affair of the bank-fail- 
ure took place. Mamma lost two-thirds of her 


entire fortune in the crash, and my }ittle portion | 


went the same way. 7 

As a consequence of this calamity we were 
obliged to quit Buckholme, the spot where Alice 
and I had been born and brought up, and close 
to which was the church-yard where our father 
lay buried. Mamma could no longer afford to 
keep up so large an establishment. We were 
even obliged to leave dear old Scotland; and, to 
my girlish fancy, crossing. the Border was like 


‘going into a foreign country. Mamma had a 


little house, her own property, in one of the 
northern counties of England, and that was to 
be our fature home. After Buckholme, it was 
a mere,cottage; and for several weeks after our 
arrival we seemed to have scarcely breathing- 
room in it. But that feeling of narrowness and 
want of space quickly wore itself away, and we 
came to look upon the little house emphatically 
as home; and as such we grew to love it. It 
was pleasantly situated on an upland sweep 
of rich pasture-land. From its windows you 
looked across a wide expanse of undulating val- 
ley to the foremost spurs of a range of great hills 
that stretched northward—one giant pressing 
clase on the shoulders of another almost to the 
Border itself—and formed no bad substitute for 
the more rugged grandeurs of my native land. 
Oar tiny demesne was shut in on one side by 


. the sluggish waters of a canal. This canal was 


a great eyesore to mamma, who always spoke 
of it as *‘that ditch;” but for my part I did 
‘not dislike it. The slow-trailing barges, laden 
with coal or merchandise, and the gay packet- 


. boats that passed our windows twice a day—one 


up and one down—lent a touch of human inter- 
est to the landscape, and were of service to us in 


drawing our thoughts for a little while from our- 


selves and our immediate troubles. 

Aliee had been gone about three years. Of 
late her letters had been yery infrequent, and 
those that: we did receive were confined to de- 
tails of the meagrest kind. ‘They breathed no 


syllable of complaint, yet there always a 
troubled Look in my mothers for a day or 
two afier sie had received one of inem. In the 


last letter sent us by Alice there was no hint of 
what came to pass such a short tifne- a ard ; 
consequently, our surprise ‘ras all the greater 


' when, in the dusk of a certain summer evening, 


a fly stopped at our garden-wicket and the next 
moment I clasped my sister to my heart. 

It was only natural, after the first glad sur- 
prise of the meeting was over, that both mamma 
and I should want to know how it happened that 
Alice had come back so unexpectedly, and with- 
out a single word of announcement. But my 
sister stopped us gt the outset. , 

‘*Captain Standril’s regiment is ordered to 
Canada,” she said, ‘‘ and he will accompany it. 
I decline going to Canada; consequently, I am 
come back home. «I have nothing further to 
tell you; and if you love me, you will not ask 
me a single question more.” 

And nothing further did she tell us. We 
were too happy to have her with us to question 
her against her will as to her reasons for return- 
ing. 

_ During the six months that,followed between 
the night of her return and the strange incident 
which I have now to record, Alice received but 
two letters from her husband. Whether the 
news they contained was good or bad no one 
ever knew but herself. All she.said was, that 
Captain Standril was quite well and desired his 
regards to mamma and me; but she seemed 
even more melancholy after the receipt of them 
than she had been before, although not the faint- . 
est murmur or complaint of any kind escaped 
her lips. Both mamma and I were anxious on 
the score of her health, which seemed to wane 
with the waning year: the listless, brooding 
sadness that was upon her deepened from month | 
to month, and the doctor’s visits grew more fre- 
quent as Christmas drew near. But Alice’s ill- 
ness was of the heart, 4nd all the tonics in the 
world weuld have availed her but little. | 

That winter was the hardest that had been 
known south of the Border for vears; but I had 
been used to hard winters all my life. The 
black frost, which set’in about the middle of 
December, promised before long to afford me 
an opportunify of indulging in my favorite pas- 
time of skating, which, on leaving Buckholme, 
I had given up as a lost pleasure—as a something 
which I could hope but rarely to enjoy again. 
Every morning when I awoke my first glance 


| was to the window of my room, ‘to see whether 
| a filigree of frost-work still obscured the panes ; 
| and morning after morning the dainty tracery 
| was there again, telling me that the frost had 


not yet broken. 

When the frost had lasted four days J sent 
Simon, our solitary man-servant, who was Coach- | 
man, butler, and gardener in oge, to make a_ 
secret reconnoissance, and report privately to 
me as to the character and capabilities of its 
ice. 

“It ‘ll bear all right by to-morrow, Miss | 

e0, will t’ ice,” was Simon’s report. — 

Next morning I imparted my project to mam- 
ma; but she would not listen to it till two days 
later, when ‘my importunities induced her to yield 
a reluctant consent. I must go alone, or not go 
at all; but I did not mind that. I had spent 


"many a solitary hour skating on the great loch 


near Buckholme, with no ‘company but my own 
thoughts. So Simon went down with me to the 
edge of the canal and put on my skates for me, 
and then I started JI hada glorious three hours 
on the ice; and got back home all aglow, just 
as the sun was dipping into the gray mists of the 
dying afternoon. 

“A week passed and still the frost held without 
the slightest sign of a break. Every day I went 
on to the ice for a longer or shorter time; and 
mamma was quite as anxious now—being well 
assured that the ice could not give way—that I 
should enjoy this healthful exercise while I had 
an opportunity of doing so, as I-was. to second 
her wishes in the matter. Dear mamma! She 
was afraid that Alice’s melancholy would infect 
my spirits if I staid too much indoors; that I. 
should catch the trick of sadness without having 
its warranty. 

On the morning of Christmas-eve there came 
a third letter from Canada to m 
sister. We were all sitting at breakfast when it 
was brought in, for, this morning, Alice seemed 
better than usual, and had come down quite un- 
expectedly. She opened the letter with hands 
that trembled slightly. As her eyes took in the 
contents a deep angry flush mounted to her 
white face. Next minute she arose, looking 
‘beautifully indignant, and, crossing the floor, 


thrust her husband’s letter between the bars of 


the grate, and did not turn away her gaze till it 
was burned to ashes. Then she crossed the 
room to leave it. She was going back to the 
solitude of her own little chamber up stairs. 

** Is Robert quite well, dear?” asked mamma, 
anxiously, as Alice's hand was on the door. 

** Captain Standril is quite well,” she answered, 
coldly, and next moment she was gone. 

Later in the day I went out on the ice as 
usual, but the edge of my enjoyment was taken 
off by my sister’s evident trouble. If only she 
would have made a confidante of mamma, and 
have told her every thing, I felt convinced that 
half the sting would have been taken out of her 
trouble. But she nursed it in solitude, brooding 
over it in lonely misery, and, by her obstinate 
silence, making all three of us far more wretched 
than we need have been, had not her lips been 
sealed by mistaken pride. So 

I was met by mamma on entering the house. 
** Alice is much worse this afternoon,” she said. 
**The letter she received this morning seems to 
have given a shock to her nervous system which 
has utterly prostrated her. I would send for Dr. 
Webb but that she is so obstinately bent on not | 
‘seeing him after his visit of yesterday; and when 
she sets her mind either for or against any thing 
you know how determined she can be.” : 

‘** Has she said any thing to you respecting the 


contents of the letter?” 
**Not a word.” | 
. As the evening advanced Alice seemed some- 


what better, but still very silent and depressed ; 
and altogether it'was the most wretched Christ- 
mas-eve I had ever known. I was glad when 
bedtime came. After I had put out my light 
I stood peering out of the window ‘for a few mo- 
ments. A slight snow-shower had fallen a few 
hours before, but the clouds had rolled them- 


selves away by this time, and the wide landscape, _ 


white and solemn, lay bathed in clearest moon- 
light. What a-pity it seemed, I thought, to 
waste in sleep hours that could claim so much 
beauty as their own! 

I was fast enough asleep, however, when mam- 
ma came into my‘room, about two o'clock, and 
touched me on the shoulder. ‘‘I want you to 
get up, dear,” she said. ‘* Alice is much wo 
and I am becoming very anxious about her.” 

Mamma’s anxiety was at once shared by me 
when I entered my sister’s room. ‘That she was 
very dangerously ill was quite evident even to 
my inéxperienced eyes. ‘‘Dr. Webb must be 
summoned at once,” said mamma; ‘‘ but whom 
can we send to fetch him ?” 

Dr. Webb lived at Dale-end, a little town five 
miles away. So solitary was the position of our 
house that he was the nearest titioner. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances would have 
been no difficulty in summoning him. Old Si- 
mon would have got out Ball, the pony, and 
have driven him over to Dale-end with the 
basket+carriage, and have brought the doctor 
back with him. But to-night it so happened 
that neither Simon nor the pony was available. 
The former had gone to spend Christmas with 
some friends several miles away; and Ball, a 
few days previously, had fallen lame, and was 
for the present utterly useless. Besides mamma 
and myself there remained in the house only 
two maid-servants, who would rather have for- 
feited their situationd than have walked five 
miles along a lonely country road at that uncan- 
ny hour. 

“*T will go and summon Dr. Webb,” I said, 
in answer to mamma's question. 

** But, Theo, you can never walk five miles 
at this time of the night.” 

**T both can and will do it. Dr. Webb will 
bring me back in his gig.” - | 

** It will never do for you to.go alone. Bessy, 
the house-maid, must accompany you.” 

**She would only be an encumbrance, and I 
am not at all afraid. I should get along twice 
as well without her. You know my walking 

must y insist, , upon Bessy going 
with you. Otherwise I shall go to Dale-end 
myself.” q 

I should probably have carried my point in the 
end, but just then a sudden thought struck me, 
which left me for the moment powerless to speak, 
and mamma at once went to call Bessy. _—_—- 

Five minutes later Bessy and I were ready to 
start. Mamma let us out at the front-door and 
bade us God-speed, and stood watching us till 
we shut the garden-wicket behind us and were 
lost to view. Moon and stars were shini 
brightly, and all the country-side lay white be- 
fore,us. The snow was not thick enough to 
impede walking: it just served to deaden the 
noise of our footsteps on the hard ground. There 
was a keen frosty wind that smote us like a 
scourge when we got out of the sheltered lane 
and turned our faces northward. 

**Beg your pardon, Miss Theo, but you arc 
taking the wrong turn,” said Bessy. ‘‘We shall 
never get to Dale-end this way.” 

**Yes we shall, Bessy;: or rather I shall. 
There will be no need for you to go.” = 

. “ But Mrs. Saltoun said I was to go with you, 
Miss Theo; and, any how, this is not the road.” 

** Let me enlighten you: I am going to skate 
there along the canal. 

**Law! miss, you will never be so foolish!” 
exclaimed Bessy, utterly aghast at the idea. 
** Whatever will your mamma say ?” 

** Mamma has had to forgive me many worse 
things than that. I shall reach Dale-end in half 
the time it would take me to go by road, and 
Dr: Webb will be able to see my sister so much 
the sooner: I want you to go down to the canal 
with me and assist me on with my skates. Aft- 
er that you can go back home and tell mamma 
what I have done.” 

Bessy grumbled, but was obliged to give way. 


I sat down on a large stone by the canal side, 


and she assisted me to faster on my skates. My 


dress was well looped up, so as not to impede - 


my movements; my hands were protected by a 
tiny muff; last of all, Bessy tied a handkerchief 
over my hat and under 1ay chin. Then I start- 
ed. Good-hearted Bessy stood on the bank and 
waved me a tearful farewell, as though I were 
going on a voyage of a thousand miles. 
The ice was in splendid condition. The keen 
wind that had sprung up since midnight had 
swept the powdered sno off its surface almost 
as well as a broom could have done. To find 
myself on the ice by night was to remind me of 
old happy hours in © sg apace we used to 
gO Out, a great party of us, with torches and 
pipes, and skate on Buckholme Loch. oo 
myself to the occasion, and determined to do the 
distance at racing It was six miles, a 


‘mile further than by road. When the black 


span of the first bridge was touched and 

and Bessy left a quarter of a mile behind, the 
overpowering solitude of the scene began to 
weigh upon my heart. But the condition of my 
sister was of itself enough to make me feel sad 
and anxious. 
were going to lose her? And yet there was 
something in her appearance to-night that ex- 


. cited my worst fears. %m my own mind I could 


not help connecting my sister’s increased illness 
with the letter from her husband which she had 
received that morning while at breakfast. If 
that hateful Captain Standril had never come to 
Buckholme Alice would not have left us, and 


all the after-misery of her life resulting from her 


It could not surely be that we ° 


marriage with that man would have been s 
her. 
‘ Such was the precise nature of the thought i): 
my mind at the moment that a faint sound struck 
on my ear and caused me to turn my head. [ 
was disagreeably startled to find that I was not 


quite so entirely alone on the ice as I had imag- 


ined myself to be. ‘There was some one behind 
me—a man. ‘‘Some belated skater, no doubt,” 
said I to myself, ‘‘who has been detained by 


good cheer and good company, and is now mak- — 


ing the best of his way home.” 


Without feeling exactly frightened I was yet ; 


rather anxious and timid, and at once put on my 
speed to the utmost with the view of distancing 


the stranger behind me. But I quickly perceived - 


that the attempt was a futile one. My pursuer 
—for such, I had no reason 
for so doing, I could not help calling him in my 
own mind—was rapidly lessening the distance 
between us. The ring of his skates was plain 
enough now to my ear above the noise made by 
my own. Suddenly I decided to slacken my 


so as to let this troublesome individual | 


oot ahead of me, since that seemed the only 
way to get rid of him. It was not without a 
quickened beating of the heart that J put this 
plan into operation and 
one-third. The stranger now came up ‘‘i'and 
over hand.” ~ *‘ He will reach me at the bridge,” 
said I tom calculating the distance with my 
eye. So if was. As we shot under the bridge, 
he was skating in my shadow; as we shot out 
on the other side, he and I were abreast. I ke} 
my eyes fixed straight before me and skated on, 
but still at a reduced speed. I was momently 
expecting to see the stranger glide on in frortt 
of me, leaving me to pursue my journey alone. 
But he did nothing of the kind. We had left 
the bridge three hundred yards behind, and he 


was still skating in an exact line‘with me. My. 


indignation was rapidly overcoming my timidity. 
** A piece of unwarrantable impertinence to in- 
e his company on me in this way,” I said to 
myself. With that I turned to fix him with a 
haughty stare; perhaps to question him, and 
saw—whom ? 
** Captain Standril !” 
My first feeling was one of utter surprise at 
finding by my side a person whom I had at that 
moment believed to be some thousands of miles 
away. But this feeling quickly merged itself, 


, and was lost in one that was far more unpleasant 


—in one of sheer horror. In the first moment 
of my surprise at seeing Captain Standril I pro- 
nounced his name, and was about to add some 
simple question, but a second glance at him 
caused the words to die away in my throat. Ags 
well as I could make out he was dressed entirely 
in furs. - On his head he wore a close-fitting 
cap, made of the skin of some animal, from 
which his pale sharp-cug features and shapely 
mustache stood out clear and distinct in the 
moonlight. Yes, his face was very pale. It 
was more than pale ; it was white—a dull, death- 
like, green white in {the light of the moon—the 
face of a corpse! My soul itself seemed to 
shudder with a*dread ineffable, as the convic- 
tion forced itself upon my mind that I was in 
the company of a dead man. He was looking 


straight before him at the moment I pronounced. 


his name, and he took no apparent notice of my 
ejaculation. We were still gliding swiftly for- 


ward on our shoes of steel—I almost mechanic- | 


ally; we were still in a line one with the other, 
with a space of five or six feet between us: we 
had progressed about half a mile from the spot 
where Captain Standril had come up with me, 
when he ‘slowly turned his head, and bent ‘his 


eyes full upon mine—terrible eyes, with nothing 
of- earthly speculation left in them, but in its. 


place a nameless indescribable something, light- 
ing them up with a strange inward light of their 
own, so that their expression was.as clear to me 


to destruction. | 


As in dreams we have no real knowledge of 
the duration of time, so, in the state in which I 
I seemed to have passed hours.in skat- 

ing over the sea of glass, whereas-it could only 
been half a minute at the most before [ 
came back to a recognition of time and place, 
and the real cireumstances around me; and felt 


reduced my. speed by 


rather than saw; with a throb of unspeakable re-— 
lief, that my companion’s baleful eyes were no — 


upon me. In the mere fact of his 
there was something sufficiently terri- 
bles but had he kept his eyes on me much lon- 


Had he spoken to me, I should never have sum- 
moned up courage to answer again. Nothing, 
indeed, save the strong consciousness working 
within me that the errand on which I was bound 
must be accomplished at every risk gave me the 
strength needful to accomplish my purpose. Had 
I been supported by a sense of any duty less stern 
and exacting that support would have been in 
vain ;-I should infallibly have broken down; I 


should have shrieked aloud for help, though no 


one could have heard me; f should have turned 
and fled by the way I had come; or else I should 


5 

| 

| 

| 

| 

4 | 

| 

tal | 

it 

t i as if I had seen them by the broad light of day. 

aT The horror, that was upon me deepened till it 

was almost unbearable. . Earth and sky, moon- 
light and starlight, and the shining icy floor 

which my feet were devouring so swiftly, all 

rf J passed out of my cognizance as unconsciously 
as a dream fades out of the brain at the moment 

ee of waking. We seemed to be skating, my dread 

| . companion and I, over a.sea of glass toward a 

i precipice that could be discerned dimly in the 

i distance, and over which, having mo power to 

| } stop ourselves, we must inevitably go headlong 

> 

HT 

| 

| ger i:must ave or gone 

pe There was something appalling in my compan- 

q ion’s utter silence. I became possessed by an 

almost irresistible desire to challenge him, to 

i question him, to do any thing that would cause 

e | him to speak; and yet in my secret heart I was 
intensely thankful that he did not speak: it was * 

! a contradiction that I am unable to explain. v 
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> have fallen senseless on the ice, and have been 


found next morning frozen and dead. As it was 
I drew my breath hard, and set my teeth, and 
murm to myself: ‘‘ Not twenty Captain 
Standrils, dead or alive, shall stop me from go- 
ing where I want to go!” a 

I increased my pace and Captain Standril in- 
creased his. Onward we sped along a winding 
course that followed every bend and twist of the 
little valley, the white meadows, solitary and far- 
reaching, sweeping down on either side of our 
icy road without a sign of human life or habita- 
tion, _ The little town for which I was bound lay 
in a fold of the valley, and could not be seen. 
from the canal till you were close upon it. My 
heart began to beat more freely at the thought 


. that now the end of my journey was not very far 


away. About a mile before you reach the town 
the canal divides itself into two branches, which, 
after forming a loop (for purposes of trade), come 
together again in the large basin at the terminus, 
Each of these channels would have answered my 
purpose equally well, there being little or no dif- 
ference in their length; but I had made up my 
own mind to take that which led to the right. 
When we were about a dozen yards from the 
point of division, the dark and speechless figure 
by my side shot suddenly ahead in the direction 
of the left-hand channel, I now saw, what I 
had not noticed before, that my weird companion 
was shadowless! ‘The noise made by his skates 


cutting the ice could be distinctly heard above 


that made by mine; in bulk and figure he seemed 
as other men; his person intercepted the light, 
and was apparently as palpable to the touch as 
my own: yet, despite all this, as he shot forward 
in the brilliant moonlight, not the slightest shad- 
ow was Cast by his figure on the ice. I saw, and 
thrilled from head to foot asI saw. At the en- 
trance to the left-hand channel, my companion 
paused in his career, turned his head slowly, and 
beckoned to me to follow him. As though im- 
potey by some fatal fascination from the course 

had determined on in my own mind, my feet, 
without any apparent volition of my own, turned’ 
off to the left, as if in obedience to mv ghostly 
summons. | Another instant and I should have: 


‘been close on his track, when suddenly I heard 


my sister’s voice, as clear and distinct as ever I 
heard it in my life, say close to my ear: ‘‘ Fol- 
low him not!” With a half-smothered shriek 
I swept swiftly round, and next moment I was 
racing at a headlong speed down the channel to 
the right. | 

I thought I had got rid of my ghostly pursuer. 
My eyes went stealthily round and could see no 
signs of him. But a couple of minutes later, as 
I emerged from the shadow of a bridge, he was 
by my side again. But every minute now my 
nerves were gaining in steadiness, for the end of 
my journey was nigh. Presently we shot into 


the great basin of the canal, the roofs of Dale-end 


were pefore me, and my heart gave utterance to 
a brief silent thanksgiving for my safe arrival. I 
sat down on the wharf steps to take off my skates, 
My dread companion had vanished ; I was alone. 

As I hurried up the narrow tortuous streets of 
the little town I seemed to be conscious of a vague 
shadowy presence haunting my footsteps; but 
whenever I turned my head there was nothing to 
be seen. This impalpable something followed 
me close up to the doctor’s door, but was gone 


utterly the moment I laid my hand on the bell. | 


The good doctor was quickly down in answer to 
my summons. ‘‘ Oh, Dr. Webb—rmy sister!” 
was all I could say; and then I fell insensible at 
his feet. 3 | 

When I recovered my senses I found Mrs. Webb 


by my side, whom her husband had fetched out 


of her bed to attend tome. ‘There, too, was the 


» doctor himself, ready prepared for the journey. 


‘You had better stay here for the rest of the 
night, my dear Miss Saltoun,” said the doctor, 
‘or else I may have two patients on my hands 
instead of one.” ; , 

‘*T am quite well now; and I must get back 
home,” I replied; nor could all the-well-meant 
efforts of the kind-hearted couple persuade me to’ 
the contrary. Five minutes later, well wrapped 
up:in some extra shawls and rugs, I was seated 
beside the doctor in his gig, on my way home. 
As we were going along I narrated to Dr. Webb 
the details of my strange journey on the ice. He 
answered me, as I quite expected he would do, 


‘ that my nervous system was out of order; that 


‘the delicate mechanism of the brain was slightly 


disarranged ; that my mind had been dwelling 
too much'on Captain Standril and the letter writ- 
ten by him; and that when the mental health was | 


affected in a certain way nothing was more sim-_ 


ple than to mistake a spectral illusion for a creat- 
ure of flesh and blood. Finally, it was Dr. Webb's | 
opinion that what I wanted most was tone; and 
he would write me out a prescription in the morn- 


_ ing which would put all ghostly fancies to flight 


for the future. 
‘‘What you say may be quite correct,” I re- 


plied ; nevertheless, J am as perfectly convinced’ 


that Captain Standril is dead, and that he died 
within a few hours of the present time, as I am 
that I am- sitting here and speaking with you. 


‘All I ask of you is, that you will put down the 


exact day and hour in your pocket- book, and 
leave the event to prove whether I am right or 
wrong.” | 

‘‘ Agreed,” he said. ‘‘ There can be no harm 
in my doing that. You will not, I presume, say 
a word either to Mrs. Saltoun or your sister re- 
specting what you have just told me?” 

‘*Certainly not. It will be time enough for 
them ‘to know when the news shall come.” 

‘* The news never will come, my dear Miss Sal- 
toun, take my word for it.” 

>We found my sister no worse than when I had 
left home. 
lime. 


| 


A fortnight later came the — of Captain 


Dr. Webb staid with us till breakfast- 
iZefore taking his leave he showed me the 
memorandum which he had made in his pocket- | 


Standril’s death. He had been out skating on 
Christmas-eve with a party of friends on one of 
the smaller of the Canadian lakes. After some 
time he had left the ordinary track of the rest of 
the party for a solitary run up the lake; and when 
about a mile and a half away from any assistance 
he had unwittingly skated into a large air-hole, 
which had been made by some Indians in the ice 
for fishing purposes. His body was recovered, 
but not till life was extinct. In the suddenness 
and terrible nature of this calamity every thing 
was forgiven and forgotten by his widow, except 
the one fact that he had been her husband, and 
that once on a time he had loved her very de- 
votedly. By one loving heart Captain Standril 
was long and sincerely mourned. 

After a time, and from other sources, some par- 
ticulars.of my sister's married life reached us. 
That it had been a very unhappy one, marked by 
gambling and dissipation on the one hand, and hy 
patient endurance on the other, is all that need be 
said here. But there are some things a woman 
can not forgive, and Captain Standril did that 
which would not allow of his wife aecompanying 
him abroad.. The letter received by Alice on the 
morning of Christmas-eve contained a request 
that she would try to persuade mamma—poor 
as the latter now was—to sell out five hundred 
pounds’ worth of steck, and remit him the pro- 
ceeds, 


I have nothing further to add, except that I 
was afterward informed that at the time of m 
journey to Dr. Webb’s the ice of the left-hand 
channel of the canal was broken under one of the 
bridges. Had I taken that channel, as summon- 
ed to do by my ghostly conductor, I should, in 
all human probability, haye met a fate similar to 
that of Captain Standril. 

Dr. Webb is, however, still skeptical, and al- 
ways speaks of the affair as ‘‘a very remarkable 
case of spectral illusion.” 


REUNION OF THE NEW 
CHASSEURS. 


Tue Chasseurs left New York city, under their 
Colonel, Joun CocHRANE, on the 27th of Au- 
gust, 1861. They were officered principally by 
members ‘of the renowned Seventh Regiment. 
ALEXANDER SHALER was their Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, and Josery E. HamBLIn their Major. The 
regiment was organized by the written authority 
of the Secretary of War, Suwon CAMERON, by 
whom its Colonel was concurrently (June 11,1861) 
mustered into the service of the United States. 

On Colonel CocHRANE’s receiving a commis- 
sion as Brigadier-General, the officers of the regi- 
ment took commissions from the State of New 
York, upon whose roll the regiment was thence 
numbered the Sixty-fifth New York Volunteers. 
Before this regiment Colonel Cocurank made his 
memorable speech, which first proposed arming 
the slaves, and it was the one which introduced 


YORK 


‘into the army the singing of ** John Browi.” 


The Chasseurs served on the Peninsula and in 
Maryland under General M‘CLELLAN, and hav- 
ing been incorporated with the Sixth Army Corps 
at the formation of the latter, was present at and 


| participated in all its battles on the Rappahan- 


nock, in the Valley, Maryland, Pennsylvania, at 
Petersburg, Five Forks, and Sailor’s Creek. ‘The 
Assistant Adjutant-General of the Corps, Brevet 
Major-General M. T. M‘Manon, says that ‘‘on 
the 18th of July, 1865, the Sixty-fifth’ New York 


Volunteers (Chasseurs), the last regiment of the | 


greatest army that has ever illumined history by 
its deeds, was duly discharged from the service 
of the nation.” 
veterans of its original rank and file were left. 
Its first field-ofticers, CocHRANE, SHALER, and 
HAMBLIN, became successively Brigadier-Gener- 
~ and subsequently Major-Generals by brevet. 
Two of its Captains, Wit~t1Am GuRNEY and 
Tuomas, became Colonels 
of other ments, and the first-named a Brig- 
adier-General by brevet. In its later campaigns 
it was commanded by Colonel Hewry C. Fisk. 
The second réunion of the officers of the regi- 


ment was held on the evening of February 3, at 


the house of General CocuRane.’ The occasion 
was honored with the presence of the various 
Generals under whom it had fought. Gener- 
als FRANKLIN, SMITH (‘‘ Baldy”), Newroy, 
WRIGHT, ABERCROMBIE, and PIKE GRAHAM 
were in attendance, with the ladies of the ofti- 
cers. 

When the Chasseurs and their guests drew 
round the banquet-board General CocHRANE in- 
troduced the theme of the évening with the reci- 
tation of the following stanzas, written by him 
for the occasion. Our artist has represented the 
scene at the words 

Comrades, a toast--all standing—" 


when the whole company arose, and silently 
drank the toast: 7 
“Our dead in Freedom's fight !” 
Resuming their seats the General proceeded with 
the stanzas. The following is a copy of the 
entire poem : 
THE CHASSEURS. 


Have 


Consumed our stricken band, 
When Death made moan in . 
And on Cold Harbor’s stran 


O comrade! from the blood-red field 
Bring here your scars to-night; 

And, comrade, maimed and marrowless, 
Bring to our fading sight 

Your battles won—the Wilderness, 

_ Fair Oaks, and Malvern Hill; 

And hear the word at Gettysburg 
Proclaim von victor still. 


When men snail in the future 
Make up the roll of fame, 

Chaseeurs! your dead, remember, 
Immortalized your name. 


When mustered out but forty: 


We left them there behind us— 
We left them where they fell; 
But many a sigh and tearful ove 
Mourn them we loved so well. 
We gazed upon their battle-shrouds, 

Upon each pallid face; 
Then laid their grimed accoutrements 
Each in its proper place. 

We pinned their 
Their swords we paces between ; 
Beneath each head his knapsack laid, 
With each his old canteen. ‘ 


They're sleeping where we laid them 
In bivouac there to-night. 
Comrades, a toast—all standing— 
Our dead in Freedom’s fight! 
We've poured the sad libation, 
Drained low our silent bowls; 
With last behest we pray them rest ~~ 
To their immortal souls. 


On friendship’s burning altar 
Lay now your mutual hands; 
Its lambent flame shall temper 
With love our mutual bands. 
Our country’s children, comrades, 
ae we our brothers then 
The boon conferred at Petersburg 
Was PEAck, GOOD-WILL TOWARD MEN, 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


INTELLIGENog continues to arrive from California 
of the ravages of smali-pox in various parts of the 
State, particularly in San Francisco. Great an | 
and distress prevail; especially because the disease 
assumes the most malignant type, and jhe symptoms 
are in many cases so frightful as almost to prevent 
the necessary attention to the sufferer. The city au- 
thorities have adopted every expedient to check the 
spread of the epidemic. At first it was determined to 
convey all persons afflicted, whether rich or poor, to # 
pest-house, and for a time the system was carried‘out. 
But the name of “‘ pest-house” alarmed the communi- 
ty, and the word “hospital” was substituted. A num- 
ber of ladies, known as Sisters of Mercy, volunteered 
their services as nurses, and measures were adopted 
to place infected localities under a species of quaran- 
tine. 
during the last month the deaths reported in San 
Francisco were over five hundred, the population of 
the city being only one hundred and thirty thousand. 
This most unusual mortality is caused by small-pox. 
A very startling feature of the epidemic, as described 
in the San Francisco papers, is that vaccination ap- 
pears to afford no reliable protection. This is by 
some ascribed to imperfection in the vaccine matter 
employed; and the wish is expressed that cities on 
the Atlantic coast would forward yaccine matter 
which could be trusted as efficacious. Others appear 
to think that the disease is of too malignant and- 
formidable a type to be resisted by the effects of vac- 
cination upon the system, although properly per- 
formed; and this apprehension seems sustained by 
the accounts of some of the cases. One case related 


is that of a man who was frightfully pitted by the ' 
small-pox, which he, had several years ago, He was | 


present in the docgpr’s office when several persons 
were being vaccinated, and, for the novelty of the 
thing, the doctor vaccinated him. Strangely enough 
the operation was a complete success, accompanied 
by all the local and constitutional symptoms of the 


genuine vaccine disease ; and when he had entirely | 


recovered the mark left was what physicians call 
‘‘splendid.” About a month after the man was again 
taken sick with the small-pox and carried to the hos- 
pital. The disease assumed the confluent type and he 
died in a few days. 

A Sacramento paper has the following Incident, in- 
dicating in an amusing manner how extensively the. 
epidemic has enlisted the attention of the community. 
The writer says: ‘A little friend of ours found among 
Santa’s offerings a wax doll. It bears the poetical 
name of Maud, and is taken out every pleasant morn- 
ing fer its health. The other day, observing a piece 
of orange merino pinned on a stick by the nursery 
door, I peeped in at the ch#lren, when I was quickly 
notified to leave by little Charley, who seemed to be 
acting in the capacity of doctor, ‘for Maud was tooken 
dreadful bad with the small-pox, and the yellow flag 
was hung out!" Dear only knows how much nursing 
and doctoring went on, but some time afterward I 
heard gome painful discords and failures in an ettempt 
at singing the Sunday-school hymn of ‘Siste:, thon 
wast mild and lovely,’ after which I beheld a little 
procession, in which Charley carried the dog, and Floy 
the cat, Uressed up in shawls, and as they slowly 
wound up the hill into the garden, I understood from 


the mourning rags they wore, and the general crying | 


and distress, that it was a funeral going on, Maud 
having died from the disease. I arrived at the little 
grave under the geranium-bush just in time to rescue 
the lovely wax doll from being buried. ‘She’s sewed 
up in. a bag,’ said Floy, ‘and we would ’a undigged 
her.*” 


A very bold and startling robbery was committed 
lately at the National Park Bank. At about half past 
eight o’clock in the morning a man entered the bank, 
walked quietly back to the rear of the office; and then 
suddenly but deliberately smashed the large plate- 
glass window fronting the money department with a 
large octagon-shaped plate of iron fully ten inches in 
diameter and nearly én inch thick. The robber then 
found no difficulty in reaching the piles of bank-notes 
lying on the desk. He hastily seized s package con- 
taining $3636 in National Bank bills of varions denom- 
inations, with which he darted from the building, the 
large iron plate being of course abandoned in the 


‘bank. He was pursued, arrested, and sent to prison. 


Strange to say, however, although he was seen to do 
the deed, he insisted that he was innocent, and desired 
opportunity to prove himself so. Perhaps he might 
plead insanity! If so, query, weuld the jury acquit 
him? 


It is announced that several oratorios will soon be 


given in this city, with Madame Parepa-Rosa as s0- 
prano. This lady is considered by many the finest, 
or at least, one of the finest oratorio singers now liv- 
ing. It is certain that the oratorios in which she has 
taken part have called ont a multitude of delighted 
listeners. . 4 

The daily papers lately reported that an attempt 
had been made by certain parties to secretly ship a 
quantity of nitro-glycerine from this city to New Ha- 
ven. It was conveyed across the city in boxes mark- 
ed “gasoline.” Unusual care being manifested in its 
transportation suspicion was aroused, The boxes 
were examined, and found to contain nitro-glyeerine. 
If this very dangerous mixture had exploded hil 
passing through the streets the results must hayé been 
terrible. The explosive power of nitro-glycerine is 
varinasly estimated at from five to thirteen times that 
cunpowder. Snddenly heated to 360° Fahrenheit 
' explodes, 
liable to spontaneous decomposition. The facts above 
mentioued having been made public the president of 
the company from whom the nitro-glycerine was pur- 


The epidemic, however, still increased, and 


At atemperature of 75° Falvenueit it is 


| their minds investigation was made. 
that the clothes. ornaments had been stripped from 


chased statéd that it was packed and transported ac- 
cording to law; that it was marked “ Nitro-Glyce- 
rine—Dangerous,” in large letters, but ‘‘in order to 
make sure of careful handling, it seema the purchaser 
marked on another end of the boxes ‘Gasoline,’ in 
pentil, that article being more dapgerous than ni- 
tro-glycerine.” | 

For some time past there has been on free exhibi- 
tion at Snedecor’s Art Gallery ‘‘The Yosemite Val- 
ley,” a fine painting by Thomas Hill. The Yosemite 
Valley is a long, rocky chasm in California, shut in by 
stupendous walls of granite, over whose dicu- 
lar precipices waterfalls tumble h 2600 feet. 
It is from six to seven miles in length, and half a mile 
to a mile in width, its trees, shrubs, and grasses re- 
sembling quite closely the banks of the Connecticut 
Valley, though far more luxuriant in growth. The 
Merced River, a clear blue stream, meanders through 
it; its banks are fringed with the ash, the oak, the 
willow, and the birch; and here and there, inter- 
spersed among broad, green, quiet meadows of rich 


grass, there are groves of trees of immense size and © 


wonderful picturesqueness. In Snedecor’s -gallery 
there also many other fine- paintings as well as 
numerous chromos. Lovers of the fine arts, even if 
they have no wish to purchase, may spend a leisure 
hour most pleasantly in examining this collection. 


Not long ago a Russian peasant entered the office of 
1 publisher at St. Petersburg, and asked him for em- 
vloyment. The publisher thought he wanted a place 
to do manual labor. To his great surprise, how- 
ever, he learned that the peasant, on the contrary, de- 
sired employment as translator from the English, 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian. He said his 
name was Ivan Pronin, and he Jived in the district of 
Jaroslavi, where he owned a hut and a small piece of 
ground. All the above-mentioned languages he had 
acquired from grammars and dictionaries. An ex- 
amination showed that he was able to translate the 


‘most difficult passages in a very pure and fluent style. 


The publisher engaged him immediately to translate 
an English philosophical work. . The most curious 
feature about this learned peasant is that he works 
all day in the field, and devotes only his leisure hours 


-in the evening to literary employment. 


The frequent loss of life in this city occasioned by 
the explosion of kerosene lamps has resulted in a 
thorough investigation of this matter by the Board 


of Health. It was ascertained that a large proportion ~ 


of the oil sold in the city was decidedly unsafe. Ata 


recent meeting of the Board an ordinance was adopt- 


ea regulating the standard for oil offered for’ gale. 
The substance of this ordinance is, that no kerosene 
oil, or other liquid having similar qualities, shal) be 
kept or offered for sale as a burning fluid unless it can 
meet the following tests: 1. That it shall not take fire 
or burn at a temperature below 110 degrees Fah 

heit ; and 2. That it shal] not evolve an explosive va- 
por below 100 degrees Fahrenheit. After the Board 
of Health had thus restricted the sale of kerosene oil, 
supposing they had the authority to do so, the Metro- 


politan Fire Depaftment announced that by a State | 


law of 1866 they possessed the right to test kerosene 

sold in this city, and to recover fines for violations of 

the law. The Board of Health hae certainly done a 

good thing in waking up the Fire Department to » 
sense of duty, and4it is to be hoped some decisive-ac- 

tion on the subject will be taken immediately. 


The one hundred and tenth anniversary gf the birth- 
day of Robert Burns, the illustrious Sco t, erep 
celebrated Iast week by a grand banquet at the Me 
ropolitan Hotel., It has been customary heretofore to 
confine these fegfive diuners to gentlemen alone, ‘but 
on this occasion a number of ladies were invited, and 
honored the occasion by their presence.. The admis- 
sion of ladies to public dinners will doubtless be dis- 


approved by many, yet there can be no question but - 


that their presence would be welcome to a large num- 
ber,'and exert a wholesome, restraining influence upon 
those who are tempted to indulge in any excesses. 
The Portland Press informs us that at one period 
the salmon were so numerous in a spring near the 


' foot of Lewiston Falls that after the ice had gone 


from the river their backs formed a bridge on which 
one might venture to walk. This is a great story; 
but it is certain that now botb salmon and trout have 
disappeared from that spring, and only eels abotind. 
The noble streams of Maine. have been depopulated 
by neglect and improvidence, and must now be re- 
stocked with fish. 


A shocking occurrence is reported from: Belleville, 
Missouri. The only daughter of an esteemed citizen 
—a lovely girl of eighteen—died and was buried. The 
day after the faneral, the grief-stricken parents visited 
the grave of their child; when, to their horror, they 
found evidences of ita having been opened. To relieve 


the body and taken away. The corpse was in such a 
disarranged condition as to require to be redressed 
and reinterred. The anguish of the fond parents at 
this gross indignity and ontrage can not be described. 
They have caused the remains of their beloved child 
to be interred in the garden con to their resi- 


It was fonnd | 


dence, where it is hoped. they will be permitted to re- ~ 


pose in peace. 

A novel vessel—which is named Novelty, by-the-way 
—has lately been launched in Boston. This is an 
iron brig, to carry molasses in bulk. In the 
hold she has seven circular tanke, secured on an iron 


- platform, and braced from the sides, and these are all 


connected with one another in such a manner that 


they can be éither united or disconnected at pleastre. 


Their com capacity is 90,000 gallons. On the 


‘top of each there,is a turret to allow for expansion, 


and also over each there is a hatchway, so that they 
can be examined around, above and below, at all 
times. She has & powerful steam-pump by which to 
discharge, and it is estimated that in six hours her 
cargo can be pumped out. At the place where she 
will discharge in Boston there is a tank to receive her 
cargo. 
In the Iowa Agricultural College two of the studen 

are women. . 


Somebody who has seen the novelty lately an- | 


nounced as the *“‘ Fowler Adding Machine,” says that 
“this instrument, smal] enough to be carried in the 
coat-pocket with no more inconyenience than a coin- 
mon note-book, and simple in its construction as a 
pair of scissors, will: put together sums of figures, in 
quantities ranging from the Hmits of simple addition 
to the dimensions of the national debt, more rapidly 
than an average writer conld set them down, and 
will announce the sum total of the whole, whether it 
be units or millions, before an ordinary accountant‘ 


will have got fairly started on his first column.” We 


therefore suggest to the Board of Education that 
arithmetic may now be omitted from the course of 


- study, as hereafter all sums can be footed up by ma- 


chinery. ‘‘L would I were a boy again !" will then be 
the song of those who in former years groaned oye: 
the addition table. Seriously, however, the 
of this machine is said to be beyond a doubt. 
pidity of its action marvelous,and its simplicity 

markable; and if this is the case, to book-keepers, 
accountants, and business-men generally, it must prove 
of immense value, 
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We bore upon our roster, 
Comrades! a thousand strong; 
But battle and the pestilence | a 
thinned the martial throng. 
The breath of conflict | { 
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ficers, two oarsmen, and a pilot or boatswain. | 
The boat itself is stoutly built and guarded on | 


BULL’S HEAD HORSE MARKET 


.Txe Bull’s Head Hotel was built about forty- 


both sides by rope fenders to subdue any noise 
two years ago, when the neighboring ‘Tegion_con- 


occasioned by running against piers or vessels 


‘ CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 


sisted of open fields, with here and there a coun «| third Street is almost the only relic of that time. 
try villa ora farm-house. Lots.on the Bowery | In those: days the drove-yards were here; now 
at that time could be bought for $300 or $100 | they are up town, ‘and horse-dealers and stables 
each. The old tavern at the corner of ‘'wenty-.| monopolize the neighborhood. The trade in 
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horses is always dull at this season of the year. 
The open winter, with very little sleighing, lessens 
the demand for the finest horses. 
just now is for railroad horses, which bring from 
#150 to $200 each, and for work horses at from 
#250 to $400. The weather has been favorable 
for opening streets, grading parks, etc., and there 
is a fair demand for strong, serviceable horses 
adapted to this sort of labor. | 

. The stock of horses in this country has been 
very much reduced since the war. The call for 
fine park and other driving horses has been such 
as to lead to the conversion of many ‘splendid 
stallions into geldings, leaving a scarcity of good 
breéders. 


— 


WITCH. 

I tHink Id like to be a witch, 
To sail upon the sea, 

fn a tub or sieve, in storm or shine, 
‘Mid wild waves flashing free. 


I'd catch the billows by the mane, 

The’ bounding billows and strong, 

Goad them, and curb them, or trample them down, 
Or lull them with a song. 


Ld churn the sea, 1d tether the winds, ° 
As suited my fancy best, 

Or call the thunder out of the sky, 
When the clouds were all at rest. 


Id wreck great ships if they crossed my path, 
With all the souls on board, ‘ 
Wretchéd, but not so wretclied as I, 
In the judgments of the Lord. 


And then, may be, I'd choose cut one 
With his floating yellgw hair, 

And save him, for being like my love, 
In the days when I was fair. 


In the days when [vas fair and young, 
And innocent and true; 

And then, perhaps, ld give him a kiss, 
And drown him in the blue. 


In the llue, blue sea, too good to live 
In a world so rotten and Ind. 

I think Id like to witch, 
To save me from going mad! 


OLD LOVES. 


Tu love of a boy or girl is unique. It is 
never repeated. in kind, though it may be even 
surpassed in degree; for the love of the mature 
heart is more powerful than that of the vouth- 
ful; but the freshness, the ecstatic sense of cer- 
tainty,.the sublime belief in itself and its own im- 
mortality, in its unchangeableness and future, 
characteristic of the first young love, have no 
echo even in the strength and fidelity of the ma- 
ture. Desides; it is so divinely blind; and its 
blindness remains, though the eves may be couclhi- 
ed to see every thing else. ‘Though our early 
charmer was snub-nosed and red-headed, and 
tully half a doen years our elder, yet our mem- 
ory plays magic tricks with reality, and we think. 
of her to this day, as we believed her at the time: 
beautiful, golden-haired, and sixteen. If we have 
never seen her since that fatal hour when we tore 
ourselves from her side in an agony of despair at 
the cruel fate which sent us to New Zealand or 
the West Indies, no shock of personal experience 
has shattered the sweet falsehood of our boyish 
dreams, and she will always be to us what she 
was; but if we-have seen her after our eves have 
been cowched, we’stand aghast, as at the discov- 
ery of some Mélusine in her serpent state. That 


plain-featured, comnfonplace dowdy. is no more ° 


the peerless Dulcinea of only ten years ago than, 
she is her own grandmother. L[lenceforth she is 
two persons: the one, living in memory: the 
other in actuality; and of the two the remem- 
brance rs the more real. 


PranGcs AMERICAN Cyromos.—One of the 
latest of the issues of L. Prana & Co, is their 
Kuster Morning,” from a painting by Mrs. 
James Hart. It is ‘the most beautiful picture 
they have published.—Northern Christian Ad- 
covcate, 


Dysprrsta Tantets cure indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. 8. G. 571 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OGSEY’S DOLLAR SERIES of Popular Operas 
for Piano-forte Solo, with Overture and whole of 
Music, bound in vermilion and gold, now’ 
ready. The cheapest and most extensive catalogue 
of Modern Music in the world. 


Mailed free on appli- 


Auy work mailed on receipt of price. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 ht way, N. Y. 


‘PAIN PAINT 


Will stop ‘pain when Doctors fail. Wolcott's Pat 
xine will dv it; and if you have Catarr? recollect 
iat Wolcott's ANNIBILATOR, pint bottles, $1, will erad- 
ite this disgusting disease, root and branch. Six 
juts, sent free of express charges, for $5, or one pint 
vicott's Pain Paint. Address Dr. Wo.cort, 170 
— mquare, New York. Small bottles sold at 
aii 


VS ing. 2 cents a Package. Clubs, $150 Dozen 
Packayes. W.C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


vy) A 5 ‘A MONTH. TO AGENTS. 


New aud useful articles. Address 49 
JOHN J. HOWARD & CO., Alfred, Me. 
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THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


ESTABLISHED. 1836, 
260 Greenwich St., corner Murray 
New York, 


IS OFFERING CHEAP, 


FOR CASH: 
COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground; all grades 


to suit the palate and the — of the million; 15c., 7 


20c.; 25c., 30c., 35c., 40c.; Mocha, 
TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 


of, as all who sell watches are not watchmakers. Mr... 


Agnew spent three years in China, and knows exactly 
what teas are, aud does not deal in damaged goods of 
any kind; consequently every pound of tea sold is 
warranted as represented, or the money returned. 


MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the busivess, who ships him the 
choicest of the crop. | 


RICE:—Mr. Agnew has a house in South Carulina, 
who ship him the best head rice in market. 


FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in market, from 
$7 to $16 per barrel. | 

GROCERIES,—Every thing desired in families, ho- 
tels, restaurants, boarding-houses, steamships and sail- 
ing vessels is sold by Mr. Agnew, who is a|live man, 
working 16, 18, and 20 hours every day for the last quar- 
ter ofacentury. He is a steam-coach compared with 
the old fossilated grocers, who have been brought up 
in’a soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, and now 
begin to flap their wings when gray-headed. Ina 
word, Agnew is as far ahead of the trade as Dexter is 
of the cart-horse when trotting. He is the man for 
the people—quick as lightning and pun¢tual as time. 


Human Science, % 


CONTAINING 


Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, 
Physiognomy, and Psychology. Their 
application to HUMAN IMPROVEMENT. 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
Wi $3 a year ; or, toclubs of ten, 
= only $2. Single numbers, by 
first post, 30 cents. Address, 
S.R. WELLS, No. 389 
Broadway, New York. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


**A first-class family journal.”"—N. Zre. Post. 
‘Edited with marked ability.’— Christian Inquirer. 
Very instructive.” —Christ Advocate. ** Always up 
to a high standard of literature.”’-— Wheeling Intelle- 
gencer. ‘** Filled with valuable matter.” — Eraminer. 
* Deservedy popular all over the land.”— Rural New 
lorker, Agents wanted. Susscrine Now. 

I will send this Journal, and ‘Harper’s Magazine, 
Bazar, or Weekly, for $600 a year. 8S. R. WELLS. 


WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE PIANOS, 


With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 


Meiodeons and Cabinet Organs. 

The best manufactured; Warranted for Six Years. 

Fifty Pianos,-Melodeons, and Organs, of six first- 
class makers, at Reduced Prices for Cash, during this 
mouth. The same to let, and rent allowed if purchased. 
Monthly Installments received. Second-hand instru- 
ments at great bargains. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, 
New York. HORACE WATERS. 


‘THE TEETHS SALVATION. 


The interior bark of the Soap-Tree of Chili is ad- 
mitted by botanists to possess cleansing and preserv- 
ative qualities unshared by any other known sub- 
stance. Its native name, Quillay, is from Quillian, to 
make clean. This matchless antiseptic is a main con- 
stituent of the famous preparation for the teeth known 
as SOZODONT, which has long since taken the lead 
of every other article of its class throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


JOHNSON & MILLER, 


REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEERS, 
25 NASSAU ST., New York, 


Sell New York, Brooklyn, Westchester, and New 
Jersey Property, and issue every 
SATURDAY, 
for free circulation, a City and Country 
REAL ESTATE REGISTER. 


PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 
“THE PARLOR FAVORITE.” 


The immense demand for this popular instrument 
has induced us to make its manufaeture a specialty, 
and we are consequently enabled to offer’ them at 
much lower rates than are charged for similar instru- 
ments by other makers. Inquire of resident dealers, 
or send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 

Address GEO. M. GUILD & CO., 
Piano-forte Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


“KNOW THYSELF.” 
“IVNUQOL Aas 


Vo excuse now for Papers and Magazines lying about 
loose all the year. 

CONANT’S IMPROVED 
PERIODICAL COVERS, 

for Harrer’s WEEKLY or Bazar, sent by mail for $1 25. 

They bind the numbers a! every week. 

Address R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St., N. Y. 
— ‘A good thing.”"—New York Tribune.—— 
MAGAZINE Size, 50 Cents. Suxet-Music Suze, $1 00. 


VHE BEST.—The best paying thing ever invented, 
$10 to $50 a day made by Agents in every town. 
#12 capital only required. The AMERICAN POCKET 
CIGAR MACHINE. Sells to every smoker at sight. 
One half the proceeds allowed to selling Agents. 
Superior Cigars rapidly made by this machine at a 
cost of one cent each. A single machine sent by mail 
on receipt of $2, or one box containing 12 machines 
fur $12. Agents wanted in every town. Address 
AMERICAN CIGAR MACHINE CoO., - 
89 Court StrEEt, Boston, Mass. 


9 CENTS, — Now is the time to subscribe to 
eF ‘Mapve Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains matter of interest and importance to every 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1S64. ogy copies sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. Address O. A. Roorsaci, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 

180 PER YEAR.—For Emp.oyment a 
Wartén Free, Address 

J.B. MASSEY & CO., Sr. Lovis, Mo, 
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CHARLES READE'S NOVELS. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


CHEAP, PORTABLE, AND LEGIBLE. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WARPER & BROTHERS 
Have just Ready: 


HARD CASH. 


A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE. 
By CHARLES READE. 
8vo, Paper. 
PRICE THIRTY-FIVE CENTS! 


To be followed immediately by 
SIMILARLY CHEAP EDITIONS 
| of the other popular novels of 
CHARLES READE. 


‘Harp Casu” sent by mail, postage prepaid, to 


- any part of the United States, on receipt of 35 cents, 
7 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


P EPSY CAN BE CURED.— Those hav- 
E IL ing friends afflicted are earnestly 
solicited to send for a Circular Letter of References 
and Testimonials, which will convince the most skep- 
tical of the curability of the disease. Address Van 

s3cuREN Lockrow, M.D., 36 Great Jones St., N. Y. City. 


ARLY ROSE POTATO, American and Foreign 

Spring Wheats, Oats, Barley, Corn, Clover Seeds 
Grass Seed, Hogs, Fowls, Best Fodder Cutter. Send 
for the ExekRIMENTAL Farm JouRNAL. Only 20 cents. 
Address GEO. A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 


BANKRUPT STOCK JEWELRY 


to be closed out at 
once. 5000 pieces assorted for $100; 2590 pieces for 
+51; 125 pieces for $26, wholesale. Circular sent free. 
Address fock BOX 431, Providence, R. I. 


VERY A gent receives a $20 00 Watch FREE. 1000 
more Agents wanted, male and female. Profits im- 
mense. Address Van WINKLE & Co., 685 B’dway, N.Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 
for Buildings. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


$500. 


I will cheerfully give the 
above amount to any one who 
can surpass my imitation of 
Gold Watches. Description 
of metal and goods sent free 
on demand. 

Prices, from $16 to $22. 

They are sent C.O.D., with 
charges. Address JULES D. 
HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

Call and examine for your- 
selves. 


TAKE NOTICE. 

On account of our immense business and depreciation 
of merchandise, we how offer better inducements to 
Agents and Patrons than usual. Any one sending $5 
for 60 printed notices will receive one of the following 
articles: Lepine Watch, 1 pair Wool Blankets, Long 
Shawl, 15 vards Hemp Carpeting, &c. Send for Jan. 
Trade Circular, containing important information. 
ANDREWS & CO., 52 and 54 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 

GENTS, FARMERS, GARDENERS, 
and FRUIT GROWERS. — Send for particulars 
of “ Best’s Improved Fruit-Tree and Vine Invigorator 
and Insect Destroyer." Samples to test will be for- 
warded to any part of the United States, and perfect 
satisfaction quaranteed, Good Agents are wanted in 
every County in the United States. Address: 
J. AILEARN, 63 Second St., Baltimore, Md. 


A MUSICAL BOX for ONE DOLLAR. 

‘The French Great Sensation; novelty, cheap- 
ness, durability; in highly-polished case, metallic 
tongues, brilliant in tone, of the best construction, with 
the most recent improvements, new keyless pattern. 
Kight Select Airs. Eminently adapted for the drawing- 
room table. | erp of the best workmanship and 
verformance. ‘No.1 size, 8 airs, $1; No. 2, 16 airs, $2; 
No. 3, 24 airs, $3. All sent rreE by mail on receipt of 
the amount. Address PAUL 
Chambers Street, N.Y. All parties who can conven- 
ieutly send Post-Office Orders are requested to do sv. 


STAMMERING 


pamphlet, address Simrson & Co., Box 5076, N.Y. 


WANTED! WANTED! 
GENTS of either sex, in every town and village, 
for the largest ONE DOLLAR SALE in the coun- 
try. The smallest article sold can be exchanged for 
a Silver-Plated Five-Bottled Revolving Castor, or your 
choice of 200 articles upon euchane® list. Commis- 
sious to Avents larger than ever. Send for Circular. 
THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


30,000 ACRES 


WESTERN and SOUTHERN LANDS and Improvep 
Farms. 40c. to $100 per acre. . E. G. SHEPPARD, 
P.O. Box 4053, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containiny 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
méu-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
20 Courtiandt Street, New York, 


.PAUL, No. 4 New ! 


2 Bowling Green, New York. | 
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Alaska Diamonds. 

a The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or 
‘. carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
cy to the real mond, mounted at 
our own factory, Wp artistic diamond 
settings, guaranteed fine gold, and 
Weer sold by us at one sixtieth of the cost 

sys of real diamonds, to which they are . 
ia” = equal in every respect except intrin- 
sic value. 


Look at our Price-List. 

Ladies’ Solitaire Finger-Rings, ¢8 
and $10; Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5, $6, $10. . 
Cluster Finger-Rings, $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drops, 


$6, $12, $14. 
Cluster Sets, $10, $15, $20, and $25 each; Cross Sets, 

$20 and $25. 

Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; Rings, 
¢3 and $10. Gents’ Cluster Rings, $6, $10, and $12. 
Cluster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, $10; Cross Pins, 

$6, $10, and $15; Studs, per set, $3, $5, $10. 

We do our business direct from our factory, located 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
tine jewelry. 

Orders less than $5 should be accompanied with 
P.O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
free. Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.O.D., 
customers paying all oo gto charges. A Large Dis- 
count to the Trade. TRY US. ress 

STANLEY; WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R.1. 


THE PIANIST’S ALBUM; 


A new and brilliant set of Piano Pieces, suited to every 
capacity, and indispensable to set A ianist who would. 
become familiar with THE POPULAR MUSIC OF 
THE DAY. A very large number of the Gems con- 
tained in this Book are not to be found in any other, 
a fact that. will render it the leading one of its kind. 
Price, Plain, $2 50; Cloth, $3 00; Cloth, full-gilt, $4 00. 
Sold by all Music Dealers, and mailed, postpaid. A lib- 
eral discount made on quantities. OLIVER DITSON 
& CO., Publishers, 277 Washington Street, Boston; 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS or BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
rent, postpaid, for 25 cte. Send for Circulars. 
Address SEYMOUR, Hotianp, New York. 


ALEN'TIN ES.—Col'd Comics only 15c. a doz. ; 
Col'd 4 page Sentimental Valentines, 20c. a doz. ; 
144 Comics for only $1. ‘Splendid Valentines in En- 
velopes at 5c., 10c., 15c., 20c., 25c., 50c., and $1, and up- 
ward. Lots for dealers at $3, $5, and $10. Sell at 
THREE TIMES cost. Order early. 50 Valentines, 
assorted, for only 50c. All above postpaid. Address 
HUNTER & CO., Hixnspare, N.H 


CENT ALBUMI.—New patent, bound iy 
Cloth, gilt, holds 20 full-sized cards, for onLY 
2 cts. Album and 10 Photographs for 75 cts 
With 20 Photographs for only $115. Satisractrioz£ 
GUARANTEED. All sent post free. 5 Albums for $1. 
Send 25 cts. for sample to HUNTER & CO., 
Publishers, Hinspa.e, N. H. 


UNTER’S GUIDE.—Worth $10 to any boy 
or farmer. How to hunt and trap au animals; 
to make traps and boats, tan skins, &c., &c. 10,00€ 
sold in two months. 64 | sw: Costs :25 cts. only, 
postpaid by HUNTE -CO., Publishers, 


& BROTHERS, New 
Have just Published: 


Charles Reade. 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. -By 
Cuarirs Reape, Author of ‘‘ Love me Little, Love 
me Long," ‘**‘ Never ‘too Late to Mend,” &c. Witt 
Illustrations. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


II. 
Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
CAST UP BY THE. SEA; or, The Adventures of 
Ned Grey. By Sir Samver W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
, Author of ‘The Albert N’Yanza Great Basin «i the — 
Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” 
Umabridves. With Ten Illustrations by Huard. 
12mio, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Til. 
Lyman Abbott. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Teachings; 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman ABBoTtT. With Designs by Doré, De Laroche, 
Fenn, and others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edgys, 
$3 50. 


IV. 
Rev. John L. Nevius. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government; its Religious aud 
Social Institutions; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions; and its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
the Rey. Joun L. Nevivcs, Ten Years a Missionary in 
China. With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. | 


The Author of “Rachel's Secret.” | 
NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of Rachel's Secret.” Paper, 50 cents. 

VI. 

Henry Ward Beecher. 

SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Ply- 

mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 

and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 

Author. Ju Two Volumes, 8vo. With Steel Portrait 

by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. : 

The Author of “John Halifax,” 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. A Love Story. By 
the Author of “John Halifax,” “A Noble Life,” 
‘*Two Marriages,” ‘‘Fairy Book,” &c. Illustra- 

tions. S8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


. 
C. W. Dilke. 
GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel in En- 
clish-speaking Countries during 1866 and 1867. By 
Cnartrs Wentwortu Dicker. With Maps and Illus- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


IX, 


trations. 


Shirley Brooks. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. A Novel. 
Brooks. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


By 


> 
Rev. Dr. Bellows. 
THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE: Impres- 
sions of Europe in 1867-1868.. By Henry W. Bew- 
Lows. ‘2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. Vol. II. just ready. 
| 
Charles Lever. . 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. A 
Novel. By Cuartrs Lever. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


gH Warrer & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, toany part of the United 


Stdtes, on receipt of the price. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF. 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company eell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Oorone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per fb. 
Mixep (green and black), TUc., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 


per Ib. 
EnGuiisu Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 20 per fb. 
IMPERIAL (green), $0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1.25 per 
Ib. 
Youna Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 
tb 


$1 25 per tb. | 
UncoLorep JApPAn, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 


-, GuNvowveER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUN 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
- . best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boardipg-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

FreNcH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFER, 


“which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 


and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 
GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmouth, Micu., August 26, 1868. 
To the GREAT AMERICAN Company, 
1 and 53 VestPStreet, New York. 


Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They — 


say I have learned the road, aud that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of.my seventh order since the 6th of May 


Jast, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 


sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 
Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ibs. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00..$10 00 
Young Hyson..A. L.Cummings, at 25.. 3 75. 
Elias Stephens. .at “125.. 
* Gunpowder....O. A.Wattreus..at 
Tmperial ... «2. Taylor... at 
Young Hyson..J. Hopkins.. 
ff at 


won 


oraty..at 

H. Malone...... at. 
do. ..N. Newcomb....at 
do. ..Noah Campbell.at 
Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 
Mrs. Bird.......at 


oO. 
** Imperial 


Parties sending Club or other orders formless than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to’save the expense of col- 
lections by essed ; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘** collect on delivery.” 

Ilereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the: party getting the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send ne complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confiadhily 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come dl- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell.to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
~CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 


er pacers imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 


should be very careful to writé our address in full, and ~ 


also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order pf 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
7 GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Owice. Box 5643, New York City. 
} 


DUNHAM «&. SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES.. 


WAREROOMS, 


No. 831 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Ss. N. BROWN & CO, 


2 Dayton, Ohio. 


They also make a prime article.of Spokes and Hubs for 
light Carriage and Buggy Wheels. Send for Price-List. 


MYSTERY, & MIRTH. 


Sent free on — of a stamp, by 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 N ew York. 


LV ORDs OF WISDOM for YOUNG MEN, 
the Ruling Passiog in Youth and Early Man- 
Sood, with Self-help for the erring and unfortunate. 
scent in sealed letter envelopes, free of charge. , 
Address PHILANTHROS, Box P, Philadelphia. 


assau St., 


| imposition hereafter, we have 


inducements to Agents. 


RAY’S Patent BRICK MACHINE. | 


Send for circular to Wasninaton Iron Works, New- 
burgh, N.Y., Sole Manufacturers for the Unite? © 


“Tetes, 


The Celebrated Imitation Gold — 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 
* 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Our superior Oroide Watch- 
es having recently been im- 
jtated, and worthlessWatches 
sold in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities, rep- 
resented as our Watthes, we 
hereby, caution the public 
against them, and give notice 
that we are in no way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, 
and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 
enuine Watch of our manu- 
acture. We have recently 
reatly improved our Oroide 
nh appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 


HE 


3/5 


‘Hamed it the 
“COLLINS METAL,” 


HUNTING WATCHES, 


ETAL 


CASES 


OF THE 


METAL 
(IMPROVED OROIDE). 


and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 
This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be distinguished from it by the best a : 


retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. 


Alf our Gentlemen’s Watches 


are Full-Jeweled Patent Levers; those for Ladies an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 
Watch; all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
ness, style of finish, general appearance, and for time, to a Gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of egtra 
fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 


JEWELRY 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets 
latest and most elegant styles, and fully equal 

TO CLU 


.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal—Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-But- °’ 
Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the ' 
to gold in appearance and wear. 


BS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 
We positively employ no a who would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 


watches for less than our published prices, 


rices. 


express office. 


Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
Parties ‘in New York or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles. 
ine Collins Watches can only be had at our effice in New York City. 
money in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be 
Customers must pay all express charges. 


The genu- 
Customers are requested not to send 
j aid for when taken from the 
In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, 


and state. Customers in the city will remember that our only Ofjce is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs), New York. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO. 


'NILTON’S STATIONERY. 
Initial Stamping done without extra Charge. 


‘OUR BOXES: Tue Bismarck Box, filled with as- 
sorted. sizes of paper, with envelopes to match. Tur 
Parisian Box, French papers of diferent patterns 
and sizes, with envelopes to match. ) 

Price of either Box, $1 00. 
Stamped with any initial desired, and 
° SENT BY MAIL, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Address orders to 
ILTON & COMPANY, 
161 Washington St., Boston. 


GENTS WANTED in every city, town, and county 
in the United States, to sell our new and eo 
engraving, THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, elegantly engraved and handsomely printed 
in colors, 2S x 31 inches, on heavy plate-paper, making 
the most beautiful and salable picture ever issued, 
appropriate for the Parlor or Counting-House. 
gents can make from twenty-five to one hundred 


Send for our circular. Address | 
RUSHTON & CO., PusrisHers, . 
219 Dock STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


YOUR HANDKERCHIEFS, COLLARS, 

&c. A finely-cut STENCIL- PLATE, with ink 

and brush, sent +A mail for 50 cents. Fancy-cut 

plates, 75 cents. (Warranted.) Address P. WINNE 
& CO., Box 103, Rensselaerville, N. Y. 


GOLD! GOLD!—My Golden Compound 
will force the Beard to grow on the smoothest face, or 
Hair on the baldest head, in twenty-one days, thick 
and heavy in every case, or money refunded. Sent 
by mail, postage — for 50 cents a package ; or three 
for $1. Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, II. 


Holloway's Ointment and Pills.—The first cures old 
sores and ulcers after every other remedy has failed ; 
the second instills more strength and richness into the 

than a hundred times the same weight in food. 


ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only #18. Fully‘warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearingit. Wepay Agents from $75 to 
$200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
which twice that amount can be made. Address, 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
§T. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthicss cast-iron machines, under the same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 
machine manufactured. 


WANTED — A § — To Sell 

AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Machine 
ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


A 
_dollars per week. 


the 


PER YEAR quaranteed, and steady emplov/- 
$1000 ment. We want a reliable agent in every 
county to sell our, Patent White Wire thes Lines 
(Ererlasting). Address AMERICAN,WIRE CO., 75 
William St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


lias FNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
A Lady who had suffered for years from DEAF- 
NESS, CATARRH, and SCROFULA, was cured by a 
simple remedy. Her sympathy and gratitude prompts 
her to send the receipts free of charge to any one sim- 
ilarly afflicted. Address Mrs. Me C. ie Hoboken, N. J. 


A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


THE MODEL PARLOR. MAGAZINE 
OF AMERICA. 


EMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. Com- 

bining Art, Literature, and Fashion, and present- 
ing the Artistic, the Entertaining, the Useful, and the 
Beautiful, by the best auth« To include original 
Stories, Poems, Music, Architecture, with other useful 
and entertaining novelties, and the only reliable Fash- 
ions, full-sized Patterns, &c.,\ &c., all elegantly illus- 
trated, and got up in the most elegant manner. Sin- 
gle, 25 cts.; Yearly, $3 00, with a choice of numerous 
and vaJuable premiums for each subscriber. Splendid 
Premiums forClubs. Specimen Copies, with Circulars, 
mailed free on receipt of 15 cts. 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


aa 


NEW BOOK.—200 ENGRAVINGS, 
The Farmer’s and Mechanic’s Manual. Edited by 

Gro. E. Waring, Jr., Author of ** Drainin 4 for Protit,” 

‘*Elements of Agriculture,” &c. A book of great value 

to working men of all trades and.occupations. 500 

pages, $3 00. Send for 16 page Circular. 

E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 Broadway, N.Y. 


5 0 O00 SOL Maenetic Pocker 

’ TIME-KEEPER AND COMPASS, 
in a handsome case, with glass crystal, white enamel- 
ed dial, steel and metal works, ordinary watch size. 
Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in order 
two years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent postpaid 
for $1; three for $2. Agents wanted. Circulars free. 

WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


PATENT OFFICE] 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


IMTUININ 


PARK ROW,N.Y. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office 
for over Years, 

Their AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PAT- 
ENT AGENCY is the most extensive in the world. 
Charges less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet containing full instructions to inventors, 
is sent gratis. 

&s~ A handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. The Scientiric 
AMERICAN is the best and cheapest Weekly Illus- 
trated Newspaper, devoted to Sciencs ,anu Me- 
chanics, published in the world. res dollars a 
year. Specimens gratis. Address, 

MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


$25 KNITTING MACHINE. 


ANTED !—Buyers and Sellers for thee BICK- 
FORD FAMILY KNITT 
reliable invention for the household ever made. It 
knits 20,000 stitches a minute, runs back and forward, 
and sets up its own work. Parties are making from 
$3 to $5 per day at theirhomes. Our new Book of*In- 
structions is plain and explicit. BICKFORD KNIT 
TING MACHINE CoO., 52 Bromfield St., Boston, Ms. 


\ HY will you work for $1 50 per day, when you 
can make $50 a week in our new business? Can 
be done in-door, by either sex. We have 100 bran-new 
articles never before introduced, and wanted in every 
house. Samples sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address 
WALTER HOLT.& CO., 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 


“GOLD WATCH CO., 


Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, 
finish, durability, and color (18 carat gold) a fac-simile 
of the mostrare and costly description of Gold Watches. 
They are manufactured with Hunting Cases. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen's fine Swiss Movements, $10 and$15; 
Ladies’ Chronometers, $20; Ladies’ and Gents’ Pat- 
ent Levers, $20: Gentlemen’s Fac-Simile Waltham 
Patent Levers, $20; Chronometer Balance, $25. Elab- 
orately engraved. Railroad Conductors, Engineers, Ex- 
presamen—the most exacting of our customers—have 


thoroughly demonstrated the strength; durability, accuracy, and utility of our celebrated watches, and pro- 


neunce them invaluable as reliable time-keepers. 


Oroide Gold Watch Co. to be perfect time-keepers, and to retain their color equal to gold. 
Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and $10. Clubs for Six Watches will receive an extra Watch free. 
will exhibit the Watch, &c., when requested, on receipt of express charges both ways. 


Each Watch warranted by special certificate from the 


Magnificent Oroide 
Express Co's 
Expressed ever 


where, to be paid for on delivery, except orders from California, Far Western Territories, and Texas, whic 


must be accompanied with a Postal Money Order. 


Customers must pay all charges. 


The universal demand 


for our specialties have induced unprincipled — to counterfeit our inimitable Watch with worthless 


metal watches that tarnish in a week, claiming 


or them the reputation of our Oroide Gold Watches. 


JOHN FOGGAN, Pres't Groide Gold Watch Co. Only Office in the United States, No. 73 Nassau St., | & A 
st T Short Collara (Enameled White) mailed on receipt of $1 00. Direct as above. 
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A.M. BLAKE'S PATENT CHAIR SPRINGS,: 


Ease and Comfort Combined 


e BY THE USE OF ~~ 


BLAKE'S PATENT 


CHAIR SPRINGS! 


PRICE ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 
They make a Spring, Oscillating, or Rocking Chair 
out of a’common chair, and that most nui- 
sance, Rockers, are entirely dispensed with; : 
These Springs fit any ch 
position for use by a child, so simple are they in their 
construction ; they are made ofthe best Steel, from the 
well-known EAGLETON MANUFACTURING CU. 
$1 Joun Street, N. Y., and } 
ticity. They make a fine fimish to the Chair, and are 
the delight of the household. ‘They are not the least 


i.. .ue way when applied to the Chair—they do not . 
take any extra room, and each and every one that _ 


have used them are unanimous in ‘their praise. for 
they make the . a 


EASIEST CHAIR EVER INVENTED! 


The Ladies, one and all, pronounce them unequaled 
as a SEWING CHAIR. They make decidedly the 


‘ pleasantest Family Chair in the-world. They are in- 


dispensable where comfort is consulted ~ Blake's 


-Doilar Chair Springs are invaluable for Families, 


Offices, Hotels, Court-Houses, Cars, and Steamboats. 
(PaTentep sy A, M. BLAKR, 2871, 1968.) 
They will last a lifetime: . 
They are easily adjusted to any Chair. 
They can not get out of order. 
Rockers are entirély dispensed with. 
They take up but little room. 
They are sure to come in general use, and people 
will discard all other Rocking Chairs, 
_ For economy and gomfort it is the most valuable 
invention of the ave. ; 


500 DOLLARS REWARD» 


will be paid for information upan the conviction of 
any person or persons that shall in any manner in- 
fringe upon Blake’s Patent Chair Springs, therefore 
all employees in any factory or foundery where such 
Springs are made without the consent of said Gow) - 
win & Buaxge will give us such information, that will 
lead to the conviction of such parties, and upon their 
conviction shall receive the above reward — Five 
Honprep GOODWIN & BLAKE. 


Agents wanted throughout the United States. 
Liberal discount to the Trade. 


For sale, Wholesale and Retail, at 
612 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


> 


_All orders should be addresséd, 


) 


Harper's Periodicals.—As the year draws to a close 
tne time comes when subscriptions to weekly and 
monthly journals are in order, Can there be a more 
suitable present to a lady than a year’s subscription to 
the Bazar, a paper which is not only fashionable, but 
sensible, and which has a care for the family fireside 
as well as for the festivities of the party or the ba]l? 
Each number contains patterns and drawings of value, 
and it discourses of health, housekeeping, thrift, litera- 
ture, and dress, in a manner at once pleasing and in- 
structive. 

Harper's Weekly is an elder brother, and it has a 
strong and vigorous life. Its pages are the materials 
of future history, and its articles‘on public questions 
are sound, thoughtful, and timely. 

Harper's Magazine is the veteran of the monthlies, 
and is too well known to need mention. During the 
many years of its life it has had a steady growth and 
improvemen® and nothing has been left undone which 
could add to the permanent value and interest of the 
magazine.—Commercial Advertiser: New York. — 


TERMS FOR 1869: , 


Harper's MaGazrne, One Year....,. $4 10 
Harper's WEEKLY, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 


Harper's Magazine, WEEKLY, and Harrer's 
Bazar, to one address, fur one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnt, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever, Club of Five 


SuBSsCRIBERS af $4 00> each, in One remittance; or, Siz 


Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postave within the United States is for the 
MAGAZINE 24 cents a year, for the Wetkry or Bazar 
20 cents:a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazrr, or 20 cents for 
the WeEKLy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the MaGazine, Wrekry, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subseription closes. Itis not neces- 
sarv to give notice of discontinuance. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the currént Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. . 

The Volumes of the Wrrxriy commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the —_ of his order. 

In remitting. by mail, a Post-Oftice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Broruers is prefer: 
ble to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen; it can be renewed without loss t¢ 
the sender. 


In ordering the Macazinx, the Weexry, or the 


Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ. 


| 


When the 


& 


direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 5 


Terms ror. APVERTISING IN 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Haif Pave, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70 ~each insertion ; Or, for a jess 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion: ‘er 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per. Line; 
Outside Lage, $2 60 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 ™ per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yoru, 


air, and can be-placed in 


remarkable elas- 
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GOODWIN & BLAKE, 612 Broadway. N.Y. 
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